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In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm must 
be given. A child is taken sick—the doctor must be 
called. A thief enters the home—the police must be 
located. 


In the dead of night the American turns to his tele- 
phone, confident he will find it ready for the emergency. 
He knows that telephone exchanges are open always, 
the operators at their switchboards, the wires ready to 
vibrate with his words. He has only to lift the receiver 
from its hook to hear that calm, prompt “Number, 
please.” The constant availability of his telephone 
gives him security, and makes his life more effective in 
wider horizons. 

Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard set 
by the Bell System, is the exception in the service of 
Continental Europe. An emergency may occur at any 
time. Continuous and reliable service has become a 
part of the social and economic fibre of American life. 
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BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Dreams 


Dreams are men’s winged souls of fetters shorn 
By Night; unshackled, free, by Life up-borne, 
Finding new worlds and higher breeds of men; 
Are free—and then by Dawn are bound again. 
by Harry Noyes Pratt 
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F you were a farmer, would you be 
content to plow and harrow and 
seed a field against a harvest sixty- 

five years distant? Not likely—And 
yet this is a fair measure of what the 
California Redwood Association is pre- 
paring to do in its attempt to re-clothe 
the cut-over hills of Mendocino and 
Humboldt counties. For it takes sixty- 
five years for a redwood tree to mature 
to the point of being merchantable lum- 
ber, and already there are 1,500,000 
redwood seedlings started in the Calli- 
fornia Redwood Association’s nurseries 
at Fort Bragg, Mendocino county and 
Scotia, Humboldt county. 


And, if you were a farmer and looked 
upon a field of ripening wheat, would 
its beauty, rippling in the breeze, be- 
guile you from its harvesting? Not 
likely—And yet this is what lumbering 
interests are being urged continually 
to do by sentimentalists. Ah, but you 
say: The grain is ripe and ready for 
the sickle. So are the trees, if you 
think properly about them. But the 
farmer will plant another crop next 
spring and there will be blades and ears 
and full corn in their season. Assured- 
ly. That, you continue, is not the way 
with the lumberman. It has not been, 
but it can and will be the way of the 
lumberman in the future, if the efforts 
of the California Redwood Association 
are a fair example of the trend of the 
times. But, sixty-five years! you cry 
out. We shall most of us be dead be- 
fore a new forest of trees is ready for 


By CHARLES CALDWELL‘ DOBIE 


the axe. Perhaps. But everything is 
relative, and the greater the harvest, the 
greater the years between. And the 
greater the years between, the more 
altruistic the movement. That the 
yield will be lumber instead of grain 
does not rob the performance of either 
its poetry or its utility. 

So far, Nature, herself, has been the 
only one concerned with reforesting the 
cut-over areas, and she has done it in- 
differently well. Redwood stumps are 
brimful of energy, and for every tree 
felled a ring of saplings springs up in 
a circle from the parent roots. In some 
instances, a seedling finds its way to 
maturity; but, on the whole, conditions 
are not favorable for a redwood seed 
unaided to achieve life. “Then, for the 
best timber results, the forest floor 
should be thickly covered with young 
trees in the first years. And this is 
not always the case when nature is left 
to herself. But nature, supplemented 
by man, accomplishes wonders. 

The replanting of the seedlings from 
the nurseries to the hills has been under 
way since December 4th of last year. 
This year will see 1,000 acres replanted ; 
next year 3,000 acres, and so on until 
1930, when a scheme will have been 
perfected whereby the replanting will 
keep pace with the area annually logged, 
and provide an excess looking toward 
covering the acreage cut in former years. 


Planting Lumber 


Thus does the California Redwood As- 
sociation plan to make perpetual forests 
and lumbering activities in its territory. 

But, this is only the surface benefit 
to be derived by the preservation of the 
redwood forests. As everyone knows, 
the destiny of races is bound up in 
the hills and streams of a country. Wa- 
ter is the greatest factor in the life 
of any community. And, without for- 
ests, the streams would dry up. The 
farmer, waiting for his annual harvest, 
therefore, will be dependent on the suc- 
cess or failure of the reforester, looking 
toward his harvest sixty-five years hence. 
It would be a sorry thing if California 
should find itself in the position of much 
of the agricultural territory of Spain— 
arid and waste by reason of the annihila- 
tion of its forests. 


ERHAPS this calls up in your 

mind the question of why the vir- 
gin forests should be cut at all. The 
replies are obvious. Firstly, the trees 
are “ripe” and secondly human comfort 
demands its share of what nature has 
to offer. The proper use by man of 
any natural resource, is his just due. 
Let us keep always in mind the analogy 
of the ripening grain field. If you have 
been shocked at the appearance of torn 
and blackened hills immediately follow- 
ing their cutting, remember that rela- 
tively a stubble field is not a thing of 
special beauty. But—another spring 
and its beauty is revived. Obviously it 
takes longer to repair the hills, but, to 
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“Planting Redwood Seedlings”—Note the new growth from redwood stumps cut three years ago 


any who have seen a denuded hillside 
five, ten, fifty years following its log- 
ging, the results that nature achieves 
unaided, are little short of marvelous. 
There is a grove of second growth red- 
woods owned by the Albion Lumber 
Company in Mendocino county, and cut 
within the memory of some of its pres- 
ent employees, which is so completely 
reforested that a layman has hard work 
believing it was ever logged. ‘True, 
there are no sensational specimens of 
trees, harking back to the dawn of the 
race, within its borders, but it has all 
the essential beauties of an older growth. 
There are streams and birds and game 
in abundance and the trees have a slen- 
der virginal beauty. 

After everything is said and done, 
age does not command all the beauty 
of the world, even among trees. The 
towering redwood is majestic, awesome, 
incomparably lovely in many ways, but 
the striplings of the species have their 
charm also. That there always should 
be abundant examples of older trees 
goes without saying: they have a unique 
character and history. “The movement 
to preserve such examples is being as- 
sisted by the California Redwood As- 


sociation, which is engaged in providing 


new timber for a future generation. 
There has been much virgin timber 
already set aside along the state high- 
ways and more should and will be re- 
served for parks. 

With a new consciousness born of 
the fitting use of the timber wealth of 
California, lumbering should become 
less and less a matter of lament and 
more and more a matter of rejoicing. 
For, when idealism and utility form a 
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men carry the redwood seedlings in bags slung from their shoulders 


compact, one has a combination hard to 
beat. 

More power, then, to the members 
of the California Redwood Association 
who had the vision to be first in the 
field! For it takes vision to wait at 
least sixty-five years for a harvest. And 
patience and faith and, last, but not 
least, cash! What other industry is 
ready to invest all these factors in a 
reward which only posterity will share? 
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HE town had grown away from 

| the Devil’s Half Acre in the 

quarter century of industry that 
succeeded its old content. 

The new Main Street strayed from 
the old one like a daughter who marries 
well and builds a new house out of 
sight of the old cabin which sheltered 
her childhood. And among those fine 
stores and banks and new civic build- 
ings was a plate glass front with the 
name ‘O’MALLEY, Chapeaux’ scrolled 
in gold letters. Behind it Miss O’Mal- 
ley received her customers in a gown 
of draped canton and a marcelled crest, 
the black glitter of jet beads on her 
neck and dangling from her ears. A 
fine lady, Sally O’Malley, if you re- 
membered the bare-footed Sally of the 
old town, living at the edge of the 
Devil’s Half Acre. 

Behind the velour hangings which 
separated the display of stylish modes 
and pattern hats and the case of widow’s 
weeds from the work room, Sally’s ap- 
prentices giggled and gossiped and 
twisted wonders from silk and ribbon 
and wire shapes, the while they wrung 
the heart of Sally with their talk of 
sweethearts and good times and their 
disdain of old maids. Though they did 
not say this last in her hearing, she 
knew it. She knew too that they talked 
about her and would not have exchanged 
her fine shop and the four figure bank 
account for this riot of youthful hopes 
that came with a new beau and gave 
promise of taking them from her work- 
room to a home of their own. 

Nor could Sally blame them. 

For Sally’s youth and happiness and 
her dream of love lay in the old town. 
She had not forgotten it. The field 
where bread and butter daisies held 
their faces to the sun like little neo- 
phytes at their first communion; where 
tansy and burdock and mallow grew 
pungently rank in the noon sun brew 
lay vivid in her mind. She could look 
across it from her own step to the house 
of Leonard Allen, maker of drums and 
tinker of sorts. A house weathered 
to soft grey, ruffling at the moss fringed 
eaves, settling slowly deeper into a hedge 
of hollyhocks which shot bare-stemmed 
into sky-rocketing balls of color and 
winking sparks of red and pink and 
yellow buds. 

Under the eaves where birds’ nests 
hung until the winter icicles tore them 
off and left a chink for next year’s 
building, was a room of enchantment to 
all childhood. There, old Leonard 
made his drums and tinkered clocks, a 
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The Drums 


By GRACE JONES MORGAN 


wizard’s den with bits of wood ripen- 
ing and goat skins pearling on stretchers, 
and shavings curled in nests on the floor, 
and tools shining in rows. Where little 
clocks and big ones practiced ticking 
and tocking until they learned to keep 
step, little pulses of time throbbing off 
the minutes left to the old man, and the 
budding years of youth. A room whence 
came the rat-a-tat-tat and purling of 
kettle and snare drums, and the boom 
of the Bass as Leonard tuned them to 
a paean of deeds to do and lives to live. 

And they needed a march step, those 
rowdies whose devilment the slavery of 
pulling Canadian flax all day could not 
abate. The leader in mischief and 
rowdyism was Leonard’s own boy, the 
second one, the lad they called Duke 
and named “Duke of the Devil’s Half 
Acre;” the one with the freckles and 
shock of wiry red hair and wide-toothed 
grin. Not much of his Dad’s dreams 
or industry lingered in him for all old 
Leonard tried to beat it in with drum 
and drum stick, the soldier stuff that had 
made him stick to his work now as he 
once stuck to his gun at Gibraltar and 
Tel-el-keber. 


EVILTRY! That was all that 

came out of the Half Acre. Ty- 
ing tin cans to a pup’s tail. Snaring 
suckers in the creek when they should 
have been at school. Riding pastured 
horses to a lather on raids that ended in 
green apples and, next day, colic. Hid- 
ing in the old mill to scare prayer meet- 
ing congregations with cat-calls and 
ghost moans. Frightening little girls 
with gartersnakes and dead mice. Set- 
ting the stubble afire with their corn 
roasts, after stealing the corn and but- 
ter, and bringing out the fire brigade 
with its buckets and hand pump. 


ALLY had not forgotten how she 

would sit on her own steps and lis- 
ten to their shrieks and laughter. For 
Sally was one of eight brothers and sis- 
ters then, steps of stairs of which she 
was the middle one, just big enough to 
inherit the dish-washing and dusting and 
minding the baby, from Mary who did 
the cooking and had a beau calling to 
see her. 

Sally hated dishes. But when they 
were done and she sat on the steps hold- 
ing the baby as dusk sagged down, her 
little soul took wings and struggled to 
try them. Night dissolved the walls of 
a day streaked by bars of school and 
work, and the world stretched out and 
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beyond trees and fences to a tinted in- 
finitude that made glossy colored 
blotches of oceans and continents like 
the map of the school wall, over which 
happy birds flew south and west. 

Sally longed to be a bird. Or a boy, 
since boys could go out to the starlight 
and escape for a while into the void. 
It seemed to Sally as if by some magic 
of the night, boys changed at dusk from 
grimed, grinning freckled nuisances into 
winged things. She could hear them 
running from the Devil’s Half Acre to 
the mill, voices wailing from creek to 
woods. Sometimes they swooped near 
enough for her to hear the thud of bare 
feet on sun-baked roads. 

Sally shivered ecstatically then, as if 
they were bats or owls waiting to 
pounce. 

Wonderful to be a boy. Most won- 
derful of all to be the Duke. The 
leader was he in mischief and the boldest 
in carrying it through, but his gift of 
gifts was his skill with the drums. 

Sally knew it the moment the Duke’s 
grubby hands wielded the drum-sticks. 
The velvet soft purr of little drums 
throbbed into her dreams. The boom 
of the bass set time to her heart-beats. 
Some inner voice made the tunes, brave 
airs that called up marching soldiers, 
or Orangeman’s Day with banners 
streaming and fifes shrilling “Boyne 
Water,” a heresy she’d been forbidden 
to watch and for which she had been 
spanked once a year regularly. 

But the darkest moment of her life 
was when the Duke tried to frighten 
her with a snake and failed. Sally was 
not afraid of snakes, nor mice, nor hop- 
toads, and she proved it and gloated 
serenely. But Willy James whispered 
to his brother that Sally hated to be 
called Mick, and the Duke shrieked it, 
“Mick, Mick, great big stick, Tee-leg- 
ged, toe-legged, snubby-nosed Mick!” 

Sally flamed. Rage shook her. Tears 
scalded. “You mean yellow-streak boy. 
Yellow. Yellow—Yellow.” 

She made the sign of shame with 
crossed fingers and ran home, hurt to 
the heart; hurt to a new interest in 
the Duke who'd done the thing. For 
no man can cut his way through a 
woman’s indifference without searing 
himself into her memory. 

That night at dusk, the boy chase 
drifted far away as Sally sat on the 
steps recovering from her hurt, wishing 
terribly to grow up and make the Duke 
fall in love with her so that she could 
spurn his love with insolent hauteur and 
send him away with a broken heart and 
a blasted life. Then as she warmed 
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to sweet revenge, came the purr-r- of 
a little drum. The Duke was waking 
the throbbing dusk with vagrant, whim- 
sical tattoos and Sally’s blood leaped as 
a tune rose in her throat. She knew 
the thing he played. She sang it softly, 
words they’d tormented her with, the 
Duke and Willy James, 

“Oh, those days in old Half Acre, 

We wuz happy as we cud be-e, 

I was courtin’ O’Malley’s sister, 

O’Malley’s sister was courtin’ me.” 

ALLY tip-toed to the hedge of 

hollyhocks. Starlight. Soft fragrant 
dusk. And the Duke marching up and 
down the Devil’s Half Acre, singing 
the “Kerry Dancin’ ”’, trilling the time 
in a crescendo that quickened the pulse 
and quivered in the throat. O!d Leon- 
ard began on the big drum, filing in 
after the Duke. And Willy James 
caught the tune in the middle as you 
catch a girl’s waist and swung ahead, 
his fife tiptilted as his nose. The three 
of them, marching up and down, march- 
ing up and down, practising for Orange- 
man’s Day. 

Sally hung on the fence rail and 
steeped herself in the lilting tune until 
she was a vibrant, responsive palpitance, 
winged to fly if only she could. 

Perhaps she clutched the hollyhocks 
in her mad desire to climb skyward, and 
the Duke saw the shadows bend and 
float over the silver sheen of dew-wet 
grass. For he dropped out of line and 
came to the fence, swinging atop it 
with never a trip in the steady pur-r-r 
of his drum. And there he sat. 

Freckles do not show in starlight. His 
thin face was lifted, his pointed chin out- 
thrust. His shock of hair caught star- 
gleams on every wiry strand, and shone. 
Drumming the lilt of youth and of 
primal things he sat, until with a smart 
finale, the boom of the bass, the skirrl 
of fife, it all ceased. 

Sally turned to fly, but he was be- 
side her in one leap, his hand clutching 


her dress. “Sally, I’m sorry about to- 
day. Honest. It was yellow, but don’t 
be mad.” 


Tremulous things shook her, like the 
drum throbbing, “I guess I ain’t mad 
now, Duke.” 

He kissed her. Suddenly. Without 
warning. Sally ran across the field and 
slumped on her own step, hugging her- 
self with restless arms. 

It was true. Night did change things. 
By day boys were freckled, red-haired 
torments, born to be beaten and nagged 
at. By night they were winged mes- 
sengers of fate softened by the gloaming 
into potentialities of romance. Ruffling 
the calm of a girl’s content like silver- 
sailed ships that leave a wake in life’s 
sea and set a girl to dreaming of a 
bridal veil and altar candles long ere 
she pictures the face that awaits her. 

Sally never forgot that night. She was 
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sixteen then, and Mary was married a 
few weeks later. Sally wondered at the 
wedding why the groom had lost that 
power of black magic which had once 
spun wings of the night to transform 
him. He had graduated from the 
Devil’s Half Acre before the Duke 
reigned there with his ragged band; but 
he railed now at the Duke’s following, 
tying tin cans and a dead cat to the 
wedding carriage. The bride’s brothers, 
shined for the occasion, were wriggling 
to get away, and the groom mentioned 
that they ought to be shamed to death 
of their friends. 

Sally did not want her dreams to 
come to this, this fussy red-faced hus- 
band shorn of his self possession, and 





FINALITY 

HE soul of music lingers 

When the sound has died away; 
The twilight lays cool fingers 
On the throbbing pulse of day; 
The love we best remember 
Bears the blur of hottest tears, 
And the snows of late December 
Are the ashes of our years. 


—Grace E. Hall. 





of the majesty of a being for whom 
Mary titillivated in the flushed days of 
courting, dropped like a spent rocket to 
earth. 

Better the deviltry of the Half Acre. 
Better the leader of romantic adventure. 
Better the drums in the night, and one 
kiss under the stars. 

But brewed in the Half Acre were 
boy-dreams that balked at the labor of 
flax fields and garden work, would not 
bend to the mill yoke, nor quiet to a job 
delivering potatoes and sugar at back 
doors. A terrible thing came about. 
The old crowd of the Duke’s followers 
were drifting down from adventure to 
steady pull in harness, bucking a little, 
returning at times to the Half Acre 
to talk of other days, laughing at past 
terrors, little old men living again their 
youth. 

All but the Duke. 

He would not work, though his gang 
had scattered and smaller boys had come 
to play the tricks grown stale to him. 
Sally viewed his lank adolescence with 
alarm. His frame gangled in pants that 
would be long for Willy James, but 
missed his ankles by a foot. 

His voice wabbled uncertainly from 
high tenor to low bass. His squeak 
seemed to echo in his joints. The down 
he should have shaved gave him the look 
of a chicken just feathering, ragged, un- 
shaped. He had one gift that softened 
the heart of the old drummaker and 
stayed the inevitable cataclysm. Never 
was such a drummer. He could have 


thrilled the soul of a Gordon of Khar- 
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toum. He might have lifted the spirit 
of an Alexander sighing for worlds to 
He could set the heart of a 


conquer. 
girl fluttering. Hearing it, the flax 
workers stood up in the fields to 


straighten their aching backs and think 
of deeds to do, some day. 

But drumming does not carry a gan- 
gling youth far. Sally’s skirts were to 
her ankles and her hair coiled on her 
neck, and still, because of a kiss in the 
starlight she was content to sit alone 
of an evening when even Maggie, two 
years younger, had a beau and was tak- 
ing the care of the house off Sally. So 
Sally went to learn the millinery in 
Miss Spark’s Hat Shop and listened to 
love talk and had none of her own to 
tell. But what hurt most was when the 
Duke went by in his high-water pants 
and ragged shirt, and the girls rocked 
with laughter and shrieked: 

“Look at the Duke, starving because 
he won’t work! Old Leonard ought to 
beat him out of the Half Acre and let 
him make his own way.” 

And one day that happened. 


E was fiddling that day with a 

clock brought in to have a minute 
hand put on. The clock fell and, like 
the One Hoss Shay, it went to smith- 
ereens. Old Leonard snatched a drum 
stick, the padded knob of the big drum, 
and swung with all his might, crash aft- 
er crash, sputtering the pent up rage of 
his disappointment at the boy’s worth- 
lessness until the Duke fled across the 
Half Acre and did not come back. 

A way-freight bumper carried him to 
Toronto, penniless, hungry, in an old 
shirt and ragged pants that flapped fare- 
well to his shoe tops. Starving, he 
strayed from street to street, earning a 
dime for carrying a traveler’s grips, 
humbled by the stare of stranger eyes. 
Sleeping where he could, in lumber 
yards along the lake docks, he was a 
worthless bit of flotsam, a bum, without 
the nerve to belong to the tramp broth- 
erhood. 

He haunted the railroad. The depot 
crowds hid him as they spilled out and 
were sucked into trains. He _ seized 
grips and was tossed a dime or a quar- 
ter, whichever came uppermost. Until 
the morning of Orangemen’s Day, when 
the first band of celebrants came, mid- 
dle-aged men who wore sashes and car- 
ried banners; the hired band of young 
men who didn’t care about the occa- 
sion so long as it was a day’s fun, a 
trip somewhere, expenses and pay. 

The Duke cared little about the day. 
He smiled as he remembered that Leon- 
ard and Willy James would be march- 
ing as he too had marched in the dusk 
on the Half Acre, fife shrilling, drums 
purring like velvet, the night he caught 
Sally and kissed her. 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Yankee Captain and Southern Pilot 


HE name of the boat is lost. But 

she will be memorable always for 

the passenger she carried to Ha- 
vana in December of ’29—a boy of 
Maine, Josiah Angier Mitchell. 


It was just five years before Richard 
Henry Dana shipped for California that 
this other New England youth—destined 
to fame for his heroic part in a terrible 
sea drama rather than for his written 
record—put his chest aboard a schooner 
bound for the Antilles. Yet he 
has left us some few writings, 
treasured letters in which the 
spirit of a “noble, simple-hearted 
man,” as Mark Twain called 
him, speaks freely to his family 
and friends. 

Remarkable it is that the fates 
of these two, the Freeport boy 
cast for an ocean command and 
the Hannibal lad bound for a 
pilot’s berth on the Mississippi, 
should have been so interwoven, 
should have brought them to so 
strange a rendevous. For it was 
the cask of varnish and the un- 
guarded candle, the holocaust at 
sea and Captain Mitchell’s 
matchless Odyssey, these and 
Cleman’s long night of writing, 
which converted a discouraged 
Grub Street scribbler into a lit- 
erary personage known and hon- 
ored throughout the world. 


But let the Freeport boy, 
young Mitchell, speak for him- 
self. His trunk has been stowed, 
the boat has hauled out into the 
stream and stood away to sea, 
and the varied days of his voyag- 
ings begun: 

Havannah, Dec. 29, 1829. 


Dear Parents: 

Supposing you feel some anxiety ~ 
concerning me I will endeavor to ' 
write you a few lines. In the first -- 
place you must all excuse me for 
not bidding you Good Bye. But how 
could I[?—my feelings wouldn't let 
me do it. When Pomeroy brought 
me the dollar. I could not say good 
bye. 

I was rather homesick the first day or 
two, and come to turn in at night how 
I felt! Then it was I thought of home, 
tears supplied the place of sleep, but soon 
these feelings wore. away. I was seasick 
but very littl. We had very pleasant 
weather until the Sunday after we came 
out crossing the gulf stream—in about two 
hours before when the mate called the 
Captain and told him it was blowing very 
heavy—I went upon deck. The seas were 
running mountains high. At one moment 
the ship would ride upon the top of the 
waves and the next plunge into the abyss 
beneath. The scene was awful but grand. 

Every few minutes the sea would break 
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over her, it carried away a barrel of new 
cider and a half barrel of tongues and 
rounds lashed strong to the deck, and if the 
pigs hadn’t known how to swim they would 
have been gone too. Then I would have 
given anything to be at home, but I must 
say that I like the sea fully as well as 
I expected. 

We arrived here Christmas Day after a 
passage of sixteen days. I ate my last apple 


yesterday, my cakes I have some of them 





yet. Captain Maxwell, the mates and like- 
wise the crew have all been very kind to 
me. 

There is now in this place two frigates 
and about 6 men of warships. I should like 
to have you hear the music they make. They 
play every morning and evening, it is de- 
lightful. They all fire a gun at sunrise 
and sunset and every flag in the harbor 
lowers at once. I wish you all a merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. Give 
my love to all my brothers and sisters and 
likewise inquiring friends. Kiss Su for me. 
Excuse my writing, it is dark, my pen is 
poor and I have no knife to mend it. 

From your affectionate son, Josiah A. 


Wal Waleo— 


Mitchell. Tuesday evening. 

P. S—I must tell you again that I like 
the sea very well, think I shall follow it 
for a living if my health continues good. 

Good Night Adieu, 
I should like to see you. 


T is evident that the unco canny 

spell of the ocean is working its will 
on the frail Yankee lad with such a 
magic as Dana claims has sent more 
youths to sea than all the press gangs 
in the world. “There is a witchery in 
the sea,” he says, “its songs and 
stories—in the mere sight of a 
ship—and in the sailor’s dress.” 

When young Mitchell assumed 
his first greenhorn sailor outfit 
it was precisely the costume worn 
in Dana’s day—a gallus red or 
checkered shirt; a black tea-plate 
of a hat, varnished up to beat 
an amen corner, exactly the hat 
that Cap’n Cuttle wears in the 
immortal drawings of Phiz, with 
its fathom or so of black ribbon; 
wide flaring duck trousers and 
black or colored kerchief. All 
fair-weather togs to be sure, and 
bound to give place in making 
“the Horn” to heavy seaman’s 
slops of tarred and icy dungarees, 
a clumsy armor to go with sleet- 
ed beard and frozen bleeding 
hands. 

In spite of bitter hardships and 
toil which came to salt and 
drench the new life at sea, “blue 
water” and rigorous usage built 
upon the slender frame of the 
Freeport lawyer’s boy a staunch 
young ‘ship’s officer. And some- 
time between young Dana’s re- 
turn to Harvard College and the 
. discovery of gold at Sutter's 
Mill, Josiah Mitchell won his 
Master’s Ticket and, with all the 
masterful address of those glor- 
ious clipper days, laid his new 
ship on for San Francisco! 

We see him in his pictures— 
and through the eyes of his little 
daughter Florence—(living in Califor- 
nia today )—standing out a man of firm 
straight bearing, of square shoulders, 
heavy brown hair and resolute deep blue 
eyes. 

Suppose he had returned from his 
first voyage to enter the law as young 
Richard Dana did? He came of just 
such stock as Dana’s—the intellectual 
New England type, high of forehead, 
thin of nostril, keen of eye—fairly 
predestined to bar or bench or pulpit. 
How remote then would have been his 
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wildest dreams from a scene of shout- 
ing crowds at Bristol on Severn—and 
from that pillar of fire upon the lonely 
Pacific which marked such a climax in 
his life and such a turning point in 
Samuel Clemens’! 

The Captain’s daughter, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Hudson, who lives now in Ala- 
meda County, writes: “I have a letter 
from his father addressed to him as 
Captain written in 1849 just before his 
sailing for San Francisco, with many 
of the hometown boys in his crew— 
bound for the Land of Gold—and ex- 
pecting to be away two years—” So 
the counsellor’s boy of Freeport “cracked 
it on” his big ship, to transport his boy- 
hood ‘townies’ on that 15,000 mile Ar- 
gonautic sweep to California! 

“Ho, Sussanah, don’t you cry for me, 
I’m going to Californy 
With my banjo on my knee!” 

We have a letter from him written 
shortly after this time (in November 
of ’53) to his daughters Mary and Abby. 
Something about the gentleness of it 
tells us more of the heart of Captain 
Mitchell than a volume of tertium quid 
descriptions. 

Island of Saboga, Nov. 28, 1853. 
My Dear Little Abby: 

I received your kind little favor written 
all in capitals, and could read every word 
of it without any trouble at all. And I’m 
afraid if I shouldn’t answer it right away 
you would feel hurt and not write me 
again, so you see I shall reply to it this 
first opportunity, thanking you again and 
and again for the pleasure your letter af- 
forded me. You can learn much from 
mother and sister Mary this winter, and 
when you go to school in the spring you 
can go into the second class perhaps. You 
did not say one word about sucking your 
thumb or looking cross-eyed, so I suppose 
you do neither now. What grand times you 
must have with Mr. Reid’s piano. Often 
times I imagine myself listening to your 
music and wish it was really so. You must 
give my love to all your little friends— 
Emma, Willie and all of them. And be a 
good little girl till father comes home. 


Your loving father, 
J. A. MITCHELL. 


“Till Father Comes Home!” 

Magic phrase! And what wonderful 
times those were when father came home 
to the large square house under the 
great elms! “I remember,” his daugh- 
ter writes, “when a little girl in the 
house at Freeport we had a little King 
Charles spaniel, and when father would 
come home from his long voyage— 
sometimes over a year—that little dog 
would be so delighted to see him, would 
climb all over him and couldn’t keep 
away—and we could actually see him 
laugh with joy!” From these words, 
written this year of 1923, how easy to 
picture once again the wind-bronzed fig- 
ure, and to feel the breath of romance 
he brought from the corners of the globe 
to the snug old, big old white house in 
Freeport ! 

“Once father brought me a big china 
doll. I can just see it as I came into 
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the room, sitting up on the high mantel. 
Another time he brought a box of French 
prunes big and flat and a glass cover 
to the box. Prunes were not as plenti- 
ful in New England in those days as 
with us at the present time. It was a 
great treat to be allowed to go to the 
china closet and have one prune from 
that wonderful box.” 

Observe that these prunes came from 
France, and not California. The Cap- 
tain’s cargos from California these days 
were of grain, which he sometimes car- 
ried to Europe, returning from thence 
with emigrants sometimes; loading in 
New York with general merchandise for 
California; from there around the Horn 
once more, in California grain or in bal- 
last to Pabillon D’Pica off the coast of 
Chili where a load of guano might be 
waiting him. And thus this kindly Cap- 
tain, so different from the bully, bull- 











necked type that protrudes so formid- 
ably in legal records and _ in fiction, 
moved on through the years, with their 
long voyages, drawing ever nearer and 
nearer that pillar of fire on the desert 
bosom of the Pacific—and to his meet- 
ing with the pilot. 

These were, perhaps, the happiest days 
of the Captain’s life. On nearly every 
voyage now he had with him his be- 
loved son, Harry. And then, to crown 
his loyal service, came the Captain’s 
splendid great command—the fire-new 
“City of Brooklyn”—one of the finest 
clipper ships that ever cleared from New 
York harbor—a topnotch entry amongst 
those great white racehorses of the sea 
which showed their heels to every 
known cut of vessel in the world and 
snatched the American colors across the 
finish miles to the fore—‘‘and going 
away!” 


ND now comes little Sister Mary’s 
prodigious treat—such a treat as 
comes to few girls anywhere—to sail 
with a captain father in the queen of 
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the seas on a long trip to old England! 
And this is the way her father writes 
home about it: 

Bristol, March 29, 1861. 
My Dear Wife: 

In Mary’s note to Abby I informed you 
of our safe arrival at King Roads in six- 
teen days from New York. Arrived safe 
in dock on Monday the 25th inst. and such 
a turning out of the people to see the great 
American Clipper (she is the largest ship 
that ever came up the river) you would 
never believe if I were to tell you. The 
banks of the river were lined with people 
from the very entrance up to the dock gates 
—and as we approached the town became 
one dense mass of people—ships, pier heads, 
docks and houses completely covered. 

Talk about the excitement produced by the 
Great Eastern’s arrival at New York, or 
the ovations to Mr. Lincoln, why ’twas noth- 
ing compared to it. Mary was perfectly 
wild with excitement and wonder at the 
novel sight, and no wonder at it. The Ship 
was in very fine order and looked well, 
lying in the roads so long gave us ample 
time to put her in tip-top condition. The 
consignees are young men and very proud 
of the consignment. They put a piece in 
the paper respecting her passage across, her 
size, immense length, etc. etc., and the whole 
town turned out en masse. 

Mrs. Ward the consul’s lady took charge 
of Mary the moment she arrived and says 
she cannot leave there until the ship goes— 
but I cannot consent as I want her company 
on board, beside Mrs. W. will induce her to 
make more bills than I shall be willing to 
pay. Already she has told her she must 
discard her winter hat, and get a new 
Also selected a silk for her and 


straw. 
got a dressmaker at the house. New boots 
and gloves. I told Mrs. W. last night I 


shouldn’t stand any more such work as that, 
I should be ruined before I knew it. Mary 
says she, Mrs. W., don’t allow her to have 
anything to say about it. 

They are very intimate with the family 
of the French consulate and others of like 
order. So Mary will have the opportunity 
of seeing something of life abroad, and I 
hope will improve from it. Last night she 
went out to a family dance, and tomorrow 
evening Mrs. W. has one at her house. She 
is a very accomplished lady, has been in 
all parts of Europe. Sings and plays beau- 
tifully. Speaks French, Italian and Ger- 
man. House is full of paintings, portraits 
and copied from the oldest painters. All 
by her own hand. Is nearly fifty years of 
age, the mother of three grown-up children 
and altogether is the most remarkable 
American lady I have ever met. But I 
think you must be tired of our reception 
at Bristol. I only wish My Dear Wife that 
you were here to be with Mary and to 
give me the pleasure of your society when 
I go home nights. 

It’s Good Friday today and a great holi- 
day. The ship is crowded with visitors, and 
since I have been writing all of 100 ladies 
and gentlemen have pushed their way down 
here in the cabin to gaze and stare—and 
my ears are constantly saluted with, isn’t 
it elegant; how beautiful; splendid, and 
every manner of expression. I write on 
without looking up. 


Quite evidently the Consul’s lady im- 
pressed herself upon the captain’s imag- 
ination as an Al Manager, Lloyd rat- 
ing. She would allow Mary “nothing 
to say’—so poor Mary must bear up 
against the orders of new finery with 
what cheer she could summon up. Sis- 
ter Mary was the tippety-witchety mem- 
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ber of that happy circle of four young 
Mitchells. 

Time came for her and for little 
Florence to go away to boarding school. 
And then Harry, immensely to his fa- 
ther’s regret, gave up the sea. ‘The 
saddened and lonely man writes home: 

“Have been out from Valparaiso five 
days, lonesome and homesick enough. 
| have no Harry to talk with now. I 
miss him every hour of every day, and 
never felt the absence of any person so 
much in my long experience of partings 
and leave-takings. I hope they are 
nearly over now.” 

The space which separates the kindly 
captain from that catastrophe and ter- 
rible adventure on desolate seas is very 
narrow. He, with his helpless crew of 
mixed aliens, will soon be close upon it. 
“Those men” would “not survive by 
any merit of their own, but by merit 
of the character and intelligence of the 
captain,” said Samuel Clemens. “They 
lived by the mastery of his spirit.” 

“Mary thought quite seriously of go- 
ing with Father on the voyage of the 
Hornet”, says her sister, Mrs. Hudson, 
the “little Fody” of his letters. 

“Thank God she did not come!” must 
have been his inward cry again and 
again, great as had been the longing 
for the companionship of his family—a 
longing that made him write home: 
“What would I not give to see you all 
this fine day—and have a good long chat 
with you—some music with Abby—a 
walk and race with Mary—and a good 
nice time with Fody—and such a pleas- 
ant evening with you all. My home 
never appeared half so dear to me as 
now.” 

The Hornet sailed from New York 
in the year of Lincoln’s re-election; 
rounded the Horn in fair weather, and 
came streaming up to the line in glor- 
ious style—‘‘a Cape-Horner under a 
cloud of canvas.” On the morning of 
May 3rd, in a blistering haze of heat, 
there came a cry of fire. A nameless 
sailor had tried to draw some varnish 
from a cask by candle-flare. An instant 
blaze was the result, and all the ship— 
the proud Cape-Horner which had step- 
ped in such regal style—was soon trem- 
bling with the furious reverberations of 
the blaze. Smoke and flame cut them 
off with short provisions, and the three 
ship’s boats, two quarter-boats and a 
long boat, put away under command of 
the captain in the long boat. There 
began then the unparalleled trip—forty- 
three days in the tropics in an open boat 
on ten days rations—a traverse in all 
of four thousand miles. 

How the captain scaled down the ra- 
tions, made sail on the long boat, towing 
the quarter-boats behind, how necessity 
compelled the boats to separate, how 
the long boat, alone, with its fifteen 
crazed and haggard men came through 
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terrible tropic storms and survived the 
long crawling days, passing above the 
islands they had hoped to find, getting 
down to the last bread crumb and suck- 
ing sustenance from boots and greasy 
rags and socks and handkerchiefs,—all 
of this Mark Twain has told in his 
amazing account entitled, “My Debut 
As a Literary Person.” 

Through hunger and fear the men’s 
minds broke down, they fancied that 
the captain had millions in gold hidden 
from them; they plotted to kill him, 
to murder and eat each other. They 
had become madmen. In these terrible 
straits Captain Mitchell had use for all 
the iron resolution, all of the sympathy 
and faith that had made him so remark- 
able a captain of men. 

An entry in his Log for June 5th says: 











Captain Josiah Angier Mitchell 


“Nothing left but a little piece of ham 
and a gill of water, all round.” 

And one thousand five hundred miles 
yet to crawl! 

June 11, “All food gone.”—Captain’s 
Log. 

On June 14th a magnificent rainbow 
arched the evening sky, and the captain 
said: “Cheer up, boys—IT’S THE 
BOW OF PROMISE!” 

“They lived by the mastery of his 
spirit!” 


N June 15th — “LAND IN 
SIGHT” wrote Sam Ferguson, 


the captain’s companion. “Two noble 
Kanakas swam out and took the boat 
ashore.” They had struck the isle of 
Hilo in the only possible landing spot 
in a stretch of thirty-five miles—a small 
breech in a precipitous reef rising stark 
from forty fathoms of dark water! 
“There is nothing of its sort in history,” 
Mark Twain wrote, “that surpasses it 
in impossibilities made possible. The in- 
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terest of this story is unquenchable; it 
is of the sort that time cannot decay, 
for by some subtle law all tragic hu- 
man experiences gain in pathos by the 
perspective of time.” 

The whilom Mississippi Pilot was in 
Honolulu at the time, writing weekly 
letters to the Sacramento Union. When 
the long boat’s crew were brought to 
Honolulu, Anson Burlingame, Lincoln’s 
minister en route to China, had the 
sick and discouraged newspaperman car- 
ried on a stretcher to the hospital where 
the crew lay, and there Clemens took 
down their story, labored on it all the 
night through, and in the early hours of 
the morning had it carried to the wharf 
and tossed by a stout arm across the 
widening waters to the departing packet, 
San Francisco bound. 

From Hawaii Captain Mitchell wrote 
home, under date of July 3rd: “Bid 
farewell to the kind people of Hilo and 
with tears running down our cheeks em- 
barked for Honolulu. Here, as at Hilo, 
everybody seems to feel that they can- 
not do enough for us. Mr. Burlingame 
in particular has been exceedingly kind 
and attentive to me. Says I am one 
of the great men of the age, that the 
voyage in the boat from the time we 
left the ship to the time we landed was 
the greatest exhibition of moral power 
in the government of men ever heard of 
—TI could only tell him what was per- 
fectly true—that it was no credit be- 
longing to me, that I felt from the mo- 
ment we got into the boat that we were 
in God’s hands and there was no hope 
but perfect trust in him. 

“Where are the girls? How much 
I have thought of you every day since 
I got into that boat! I shall know 
everything when I get to San Francisco 
and see Harry. Darling little Fody I 
suppose is with you. Think I shall en- 
joy my home more than ever—God 
grant it.” 

Once on board the boat for San Fran- 
cisco, the Captain and the pilot, proto- 
types each of that grand, extravagant 
heyday of American commerce on ocean 
and great river, tramped the decks to- 
gether for twenty-eight days. There 
Mark Twain gathered the materials 
which he wove into the new Odyssey 
which was soon to make him a literary 
figure in the United States. Already 
the country was ringing with the news 
contained in his brilliant newspaper 
“beat.” 

In those days on deck the Southern 
Pilot came to know the Yankee Captain 
well. “A bright, simple-hearted, unas- 
suming, plucky and most companionable 
man. I remember him with reverent 
honor!” 

The story of the Counsellor’s boy 
who went te sea hastens on to its close. 


(Continued on page 233) 
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With Reluctant Feet 


blue strands of morning glory that 
the wind of the night before had 
loosened. 

The blossoming vines made a pretty 
frame for the pretty picture that seemed 
a part of the June garden—a California 
garden decked as for a festival of 
love. There, leaning over the low 
white fence, was Ruth DeLacey, of 
the solemn grey eyes, talking to Paul 
—my son Paul, heart of my heart. And 
somewhere in the house daughter Janice, 
returned from boarding school but three 
days ago, raised a bird-clear voice in a 
song that was all of love. 

Into the picture strode John Smith, 
father of Janice and Paul—for twenty- 
five years my “Johndear.” I do not 
often call my husband by this pet name, 
nor show him my sentimental side. A 
peacock in our poultry yard would be 
no more incomprehensible to him than 
is “Henrietta” in a poetical mood. At 
John’s side, suiting her step to his, came 
Enid Boyce, our house-guest, a new 
friend of daughter Janice. The “riding- 
togs”—breeches, a mannish coat—an- 
nounced her morning program. 

I may be a bit old-fashioned; but I 
don’t like mannish things for women. 
Contrasted with Ruth, in her crisp house 
dress of blue gingham, the girl—really 
beautiful—was at a disadvantage. I was 
sorry that Paul should see Enid in this 
get-up, for I wished him to be pleasant, 
at least, to our guest—and already her 
unfeminine ways had jarred his sensi- 
tive soul. Ruth’s low, sweet voice 
brought me out of my abstraction. 

“and right now our garden is full 
of the big-gest, red-dest strawberries! 
I’ll make a strawberry shortcake, with 
thick cream on top—” 

And this, from my son: 

“Tf it’s as good as that quarter section 
I had over at your house the other day, 
I’ll write a poem to it.” 

John, as usual, had his say: 

“Oh, you women! Isn’t it enough 
that the boy’s mother coddles him half 
to death? Miss Ruth, this will never 
do!” 

Ruth gave Paul the shielding, mater- 
nal look with which she had regarded 
him since she was six years old, and 
he a diffident boy of eight; but before 
she could speak, Enid Boyce had en- 
tered the fray. 

“Strawberry shortcake! with cream!” 
she protested, though with a flashing 
smile that was like sunlight in a dark 
place. “And you take practically no 
exercise! Mr. Paul Smith, do you know 
what will happen to you? You'll get 


I was on the back porch, tying up 
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fa-a-at. And—” 
The damage was done! My poor, 
sensitive Paul! I waited to hear no 


more—lI had no time to wait. Tonight 
we were giving a coming-out party for 
daughter Janice. I worked hard, that 
day, that the party might be a perfect 
success. 

In the pink light of the pettiskirted 
lamp, with the coming of evening, the 
room bloomed as did the old-fashioned 
cinnamon roses that spilled fragrance 





FOREBODING 
RAY are the mountains, 
All, all around; 
Gray the wet sky, 
Grayer the sound. 


But grayer than these, 
Than sky or sea, 

Is the old, cold thought 
In the heart of me. 


Audred Bunch. 








from a wedgewood bow! set atop the 
piano. The brown pottery jar on the 
library table held white roses—they al- 
ways make me think of bridal wreaths; 
and on the broad ledges of the two open 
windows that overlooked the garden 
I had set tall vases of eglantine. Half 
the young folk of our little western 
town were present to welcome Janice. 

How pretty, the blue-eyed girl! 
Changed, yes. But—in spite of bobbed 
blonde locks, skirts shorter than short, 
a bewildering vocabulary of slang—still 
holding to that delightful freshness that 
can only be compared to dew on spring 
blossoms, or to the breeze of early 
morning. 

I had just heard her say to Enid 
Boyce: 

“Don’t expect to see Paul! He’s 
very likely writing a poem; and wild 
automobiles wouldn’t drag him from 
ty 


HEY crossed the room arm in arm, 

daughter Janice in something pale 
green and clinging that made her look 
as if she had come up out of the sea; 
Enid in russet-red, an astonishing gown, 
with economical distribution of drapery 
both above and below the waist-line 
that marks the fashion of the times. 
In my day—But no! I should not be 
critical of my children’s friends; I had 
determined that I should not. And if 
I were young and pretty and slender— 


who knows? I’m not, though. I am 
fat and fifty; and no one calls me pretty 
but my little neighbor, Ruth DeLacey. 

I repeat: I am not unduly given to 
criticism. To be up and coming with 
the new generation, to be alive to their 
interests, their pleasures, a companion 
to my daughter, my son’s confidante— 
this was the duty I had set myself. But 
I could not always follow in the paths 
which they footed so fleetly. Sometimes, 
when my mental and spiritual breath 
gave out, I was glad to sit in the green 
shadow of the lilacs (people don’t grow 
lilacs any more) in our back yard, and 
read ‘Tennyson and Longfellow (who 
have “gone out,” I’m told) with Ruth 
DeLacey. Or we would embroider, or 
plan little surprises in cookery for our 
respective families. 

I was thinking that I shouldn’t have 
so much time for Ruth, now that daugh- 
ter Janice was home again. And at 
that moment, Janice, catching my eye 
across the room, blew a kiss to me from 
the bunched tips of her rosy fingers. 
Under the cover of humming conversa- 
tion, laughter, I leaned and whispered 
to John: 

“Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet.” 

The head of thick curls feathered 
with silver turned slowly my way; un- 
der serene silver brows John’s blue eyes, 
as young as the eyes of his daughter, 
laughed into mine. 

“Stand! Why, Henrietta Smith! 
That girl stand? She wouldn't hesitate 
a minute. She’d kick off her pumps and 
wade right in.” 

I saw, then, that he had been watch- 
ing Enid, not daughter Janice. ‘The 
girl, dark, thin, moved with an effort- 
less grace that surprised. This was the 
secret of her charm. She surprised. And 
not least among her surprises, her elfish 
face, under a mop of dark hair, cloudily 
fine, now and then warmed into pas- 
sionate beauty. 

“TI wonder—?” I said to John. He 
grunted, which meant that he listened; 
so I floundered on: “I fear that she 
isn’t—the sort of intimate for Janice. 
Her—her language—lI distinctly heard 
her say—well, she swore this morning 
when she snagged her riding breeches. 
And for a girl to wear—breeches! She's 
so much older than Janice—” 

John, slewed sidewise in his chair, 
checked my whispered confidence. 

“Wore ’em in France, most likely. 
Got used to ’em. Do you remember? 
No? Well, I read it in the paper at 
the time. She was driving an ambu- 
lance; and she came to a field cluttered 
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up with dead and wounded men—not 
4 nurse or a doctor or a stretcher-bearer 
in sight. And what does she do? Grabs 
4 tin cup and carries water from a river 
half a mile away, the night long—the 
whole night long, with shells falling—” 

The DeLaceys, Ruth’s aunt and uncle, 
with whom she lived, came in, and I 
lost the rest of the story; but I was 
glad—afterward—that John had told 


me. 

All eyes were drawn to our guest, 
Enid, as she went the rounds of the 
crowded room. But no! I was mis- 
taken. Paul, who had slipped in, was 
devoting himself to quiet, gray-eyed 
Ruth, who wore a white gown made 
over from one that her aunt had worn 
the summer before. I had realized that 
now, more than ever, Paul would avoid 
Enid. He had never cared for girls— 
though he was friendly with Ruth. But 
this—this new devotion—was something 
more than mere friendliness. Could it 
be that—? 

Paul, my shy, golden-brown godling, 
my boy, as Janice was her father’s girl, 
who would do the things I had planned 
to do—Had I lost him? Was Ruth 
the girl that my incomparable son would 
choose? I told my jealous heart that 
it had nothing to fear, that Paul had 
thoughts only for the messages of beauty 
which he wrote, messages which the 
world would one day read and be glad 
that he lived. 

And yet, if the magic of youthtime, of 
the June night, with the moon hanging 
like a silver lamp over the perfumed 
garden where bride roses were bursting 
into white song, with pink, yellow, and 
crimson roses for a bridal chorus—If! 
Ah, Yes! If love-time had found him, 
I should rejoice that Ruth would go 
hand in hand with him down the years. 
She would be a devoted wife, as she had 
been a devoted daughter to the childless 
couple who claimed her service. 

My glance wandered unsecingly from 
one to the other of the gay groups. I 
had been aware, but a moment since, 
that the general conversation had taken 
an unusual turn. Now I heard the 
startling declaration of Enid, our guest: 

“Why of course you should get one- 

piece bathing suits for your swimming 
club, girls. There is no freedom of 
movement in any but the one-piece gar- 
ment. I’ll show you tomorrow. And 
really you know, one-piece suits are 
prettier.” 
_ “Hear! Hear!” cried daughter Jan- 
ice, her white hand flashing upward in 
salute. “It’s a grand idea, if you don’t 
weaken.” 

Mr. DeLacey, Ruth’s uncle, drawled 
amused ly : 

“We thought that we were getting 
citified when we began to have neigh- 
borhood dances in the school house. A 
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moving picture theater in our midst con- 
firmed our belief. It remains for Miss 
Boyce to introduce the one-piece bathing 
suit—the last metropolitan touch.” 

Enid turned her slim back to his 
intent gaze—a look that would have 
bruised her spirit had she seen it—and 
with the swiftness of swallow-flight her 
nimble mind was away on other conver- 
sational quests. 

As it chanced, my roving glance stop- 
ped at Mrs. DeLacey. For once I re- 
called with satisfaction—since my son 
showed an interest in her niece—her 
proud boast of blue blood. She sat, now, 
as always, leaning impetuously forward, 
her lips parted childishly, her eyes wide 
and wondering—an ineffectual woman. 
She would have been called “‘shif’less” 





COLLEGE MEMORIES 


C= back ye days of inspiration sweet, 

When argent sickle harvests rich 
o’erspread, 

And thirsting minds to cooling brooks were 
led 

By masters wise who laved Minerva’s feet. 

Those days of yore my heart o’erflows to 
greet 

When bright ideas burst from fettered head 

As velvet wings from chrysalis; when tread 

Of Homer’s men thrilled souls with rapture 
meet. 


Sweet “as remembered kisses after death,” 

Sweet as blue violets fresh with morning 
dew, 

Sweet as the honey sipped 
heart, 

These college 
breath 

From some Elysian past touched with heart’s 
rue, 

Yet sacred as the muse to poet’s art. 


—Viola Price Franklin. 


from clover’s 


memories are; a perfumed 





by an older generation; but to me ap- 
pealed as rather a helpless person. A 
distinct talent for club work had brought 
her in contact with the best people; none 
the less I felt myself superior to her. 
There was not such another cook in 
town as “Aunt Henrietta.” The Smiths 
are good livers. I did not neglect my 
home for club work. Neither did I 
smilingly shift the burden to younger 
shoulders, as she had done with Ruth. 


HAT a stay and a comfort Ruth 

had been to those two irrespon- 
sible persons, her aunt and uncle!—for 
he was, if anything, the more impracti- 
cal. He never “accepted” a position 
that a “gentleman” could not take. 
Sometimes he would be idle for weeks. 
I had no patience with him. Yet for 
once, I respected his opinion. I re- 
solved that my daughter should never 
wear a one-piece bathing suit. 

I reflected—perhaps ungenerously— 
that it would be a come-up in the world 
for Ruth when she married my son. The 
John Smiths did not put on style, as 
witness Johndear, at this moment wear- 
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ing his slippers—a fact I had just dis- 
covered. Nevertheless, we were ac- 
counted wealthy in that community, and 
enjoyed ourselves in our own way. 

At the instant of recalling these 
things, I saw that Ruth and Paul had 
wandered over to the window. A mo- 
ment later they disappeared, going by 
way of the side veranda door into the 
garden. I lost all interest in things 
of the moment. My thoughts bridged 
the years—back to the night when I had 
found life and love in a June garden. 

The evening passed—somehow. I 
was relieved when it was over, and ev- 
erybody had gone home. Strange emo- 
tions stirred me as 1 moved about in 
my room. I had shut the door between 
John’s room and mine, for John is a 
light sleeper, and I feared that my rest- 
lessness might disturb him. Out of that 
restlessness grew determination. | would 
help Ruth to win Paul. She should 
know that I was on her side. I turned 
on my desk light, and looked for pencil 
and paper; and in my loose, comfort- 
able dressing gown, sat there and wrote 
the things that were in my heart. 

“Little girl with the solemn eyes, and 
the mouth that was made for smiles— 
and kisses, I feel very close to you to- 
night. Just why did you drop into the 
wrong cradle? Why aren’t you mak- 
ing strawberry shortcake for me in my 
old age? 

“I should like to have you, selfish 
creature that I am, all for myself, to 
wrap you ’round with love, and rock 
you in the big chair, and sing to you. 
Alas, my voice is not what it once was! 
A little thin, maybe, and wavering. But 
never fear; my heart does not waver. 

“As I sit here in my room, in the 
cheerful light of my reading lamp and 
with the curtains drawn, | think what 
a cosy place it is for love and us. But 
I couldn’t hold you any more than I 
could sing to you, for I haven’t any lap! 

“Forgive me, dear, that I did not 
know you sooner. Now I see with eyes 
no longer blind. You are my child, my 
other daughter that was not born of my 
body. Could you manage, in the next 
incarnation, little daughter-that-I-never 
had, to be mine entirely ?”’ 

I folded the note and laid it on the 
desk, to be sent over in the morning; 
and lifting the curtain, for a time I 
leaned from the window. 

Perhaps I was over-tired. Perhaps 
mother-love reaches out to meet the 
Things to Come. All night I dreamed 
of Janice—of Janice in danger. As un- 
refreshed as when I lay down, I arose, 
in the early morning. 

I went about the preparation of a 
picnic luncheon which the young people 
were to take to Leaf Lake. Paul would 
not go; he was writing a poem. At nine 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Madge Morris Wagner 


HE next time you pilgrim up to 
Joaquin Miller Park, pause awhile 
in front of the Chapel, and then 
wander along northward down the 
Rose Path. No roses grow there now, 
for the acacias have overshadowed them. 
But go on down the Rose Path, and 
when you are at the Park boundary you 
will be in plain sight of the Madge 
Morris Wagner Lodge. 

This sheltered spot in Joaquin’s for- 
est was where Madge Morris, in some 
respects the most unique of California 
singers, lived in the prime of 


By HENRY MEADE BLAND 


of the city. Taking his idea from the 
Liberty-Bell poem, McDowell headed a 
movement to mould a great bell from 
historic metal relics. He immediately 
began to collect them; and securing over 
two hundred fifty thousand medals and 
coins—bronze, silver and gold—the bell 
was cast, and immediately became a 
great feature of this the World’s Col- 
umbian Exposition. “Liberty Bell’ is 


For fierce, overwhelming picturing of 
the desert as it is, before tamed by the 
arts of man, this poem is unequaled. 
Could the lost dead men of Arizona 
sands be portrayed with more power 
than in this line: 

“Some lengthwise sun-dried shapes 
with feet and hands”? 

And again the solemn judgment: 

“God must have made these in his 
anger and forgot!” 


Madge Morris was to the poetry of 
California what Gertrude Ath- 





her life, and drank of poetic wis- 
dom at the hand of the Bard 
of the Sierras. 

The heavy shade of the acacias, 
which, the year round, envelope 
the cottage with the fine poetic 
spirit, born of those other days; 
though the cottage has now 
passed into other hands, and 
Madge has gone from her old 
haunts. 

Madge Morris’ early work in 
verse was begun in San Jose. 
There she served as reporter and 
special writer on J. J. Owen’s 


Rocking the Baby 


hear her rocking the baby— 
Her room is just next to mine— 


And I fancy I feel the dimpled arms 
That round her neck entwine, 

As she rocks, and rocks the baby, 

In the room just next to mine. 


I hear her rocking the baby 
Each day when the twilight comes, 
Oh! I know there’s a world of blessing and love 
In the “baby-bye” she hums. 

I can see the restless fingers 

Playing with “mamma’s rings.” 

And the sweet little smiling, pouting mouth, 
That to hers in kissing clings, 


Daily Mercury, and many was 
the occasion her stanzas appeared 
on important pages. Her fame 
really dates to an order given 
her, half in jest, by Owen to go 


As she rocks and sings to the baby, 
And dreams as she rocks and sings. 


I hear her rocking the baby, 
Slower and slower now, 


And I know she is leaving her good-night kiss 


On its eyes, and cheeks and brow. 





to the top of the hundred-eighty 
foot electric tower at Market 
and Santa Clara streets, and 
write a poem on the panorama 
of Santa Clara Valley to be seen 
from that dangerous height. 

Madge took her chief serious- 
ly. In these days there was a 
big bucket run with a windlass 
which took the electrician up to 
inspect the great lanterns on top. 
Climbing into this bucket, she 
was hauled up the tower. 

Here, undismayed by the dizzy 





From her rocking, rocking, rocking! 
I wonder would she start, 

Could she know, through the wall between us, 
She is rocking on my heart. 
While my empty arms are aching 
For a form they may not press 
And my emptier heart is breaking 
In its desolate lonliness, 

I list to the rocking, rocking, 

In the room just next to mine, 
And breathe a prayer in silence 
At a mother’s broken shrine, 

For the woman who rocks the baby 
In the room just next to mine. 


—Madge Morris Wagner. 


erton is to its fiction. Neither 
has even an approach to a dupli- 
cate: both are ‘expressional syn- 
dicalists’. 

In technique “The Colorado 
Desert”’ is not conventional verse 
—it has no symmetry of either 
line or rhyme. Nor is it free 
verse. In construction there is a 
single-alternate rhymed quatrain, 
then a rhymed couplet. But this 
scheme is not continued in the 
succeeding six lines. A_ blank 
couplet follows after this. Here 
a line shortens to four accents: 
there another draws itself out to 
six. The whole is as wierd and 
broken as the desert it portrays. 
Yet who shall say the reference 
to the mescal is not beautifully 
poetic? and is not the whole 
powerful. 

Nor can the Morris verse be 
called ‘vers libra,’ at least not 
as the modernists would have it; 
but I believe I am right in the 
judgment that her art is a 
prophecy of the strange dissatis- 
faction with the conventional, 
which reveals itself in the free 
verse of today. I call attention 
to “Sappho to Phaon,” and to 








height, she wrote: 

“I stood on the topmost tower, 

And never again till I die, 

Shall I glimpse such a wondrous dower 
As came in that vision high.” 

Other verses are buried in the long- 
ago files of tthe paper: and I am able 
to give these only from memory, as I 
heard them recited once on a visit to 
Montara. 

Madge Morris reached the acme of 
her fame when, in 1893, because of her 
poem “‘Liberty’s Bell,” she and William 
McDowell, who conceived a great bell 
for the Chicago Exposition, were voted 
by the Chicago authorities the freedom 


now a part of the nation’s patriotic lit- 
erature. 


quest for health, and a love for 
A the grimness and wildness of west- 
ern arid lands finally took the poet 
to the Colorado desert where again and 
again she wrote deeply emotional song. 
At any rate her lyrics, burning as the 
desert itself, caught the ear of the editor 
of “Lippincott’s’” Magazine of Phila- 
delphia, and she was persuaded to 
write for this periodical. Among her 
contributions was “The Colorado Des- 
ert.” 


“Genesis” as further evidence of 
Madge Morris’ unique position in early 
western literature. 

The tragic Madge Morris aside, it 
must yet be remembered there are 
stanzas of extreme beauty in her poetry 
which will survive when the literary 
historians after the manner of the 
miner come to pick up the particles 
of gold. There is “Under The Sea,” 
which reminds one of the “Three 
Fishers” by Kingsley; and there are 
the lines entitled “Ah Me” which to 
my knowledge have no duplicate in the 
poetry of loving sorrow—the sadness too 
beautiful to die. 
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A California Poetess—As I Knew Her 


EARS ago there were three of 

us—Madge Morris Wagner, a 

newly wed, Clara Shortridge 
Foltz, a fledgling in law, and myself, 
at the beginning of things, who formed 
a friendship that has lasted a life-time. 
One of the trio, Madge Morris Wag- 
ner, has passed on, leaving a gap none 
other can fill. 

We three were still in the rose-gar- 
den of life, looking through romantic 
eves at an unknown world! each bent 
upon beating a pathway to success in 
our chosen fields of endeavor. And 
what a toilsome, rocky road it has been 


for each of us! 

Midway on the journey fame found 
Madge Morris Wagner, in her “To 
the Colorado Desert,’”’ to my mind the 
best poem ever written by a California 
woman. It has the primal swing of 
the universal, the grand melody of a 
Psalm. The thoughts expressed are 
so magnificent that the language, rug- 
ged and virile as it is, seems meagre 
and inadequate. ‘The sparingly used 
adjectives are a mosaic in word pictur- 
ing; each line contains a sermon or an 
essay. 

“TO THE. COLORADO DESERT” 
Thou brown, bare-breasted, voiceless 

mystery, 

Hot Sphinx of nature, cactus crowned, what 
hast thou done? 

Unclothed and mute as when the groans 
of chaos turned 

Thy naked burning bosom to the sun. 

The mountain silences have speech, the 
rivers sing. 

Thou answerest never unto anything. 

Pink-throated lizards pant in thy slim shade; 

The horned toad runs rustling in the heat; 

The shadowy gray coyote, born afraid, 

Steals to some brackish stream and laps, 
and prowls 

Away, and howls, and howls and howls and 
howls, 

Until the solitude is shaken with an added 
loneliness. 

Thy sharp mescal shoots up a giant stalk, 

Its century of yearning, to the sunburnt 
skies, 

And drips rare honey from the lips 

Of yellow waxen flowers, and dies. 

Some lengthwise sun-dried shapes with feet 
and hands 

And thirsty mouths pressed on the sweltering 

sands, 

Mark here and there a gruesome graveless 

spot 

Where some one drank thy 

hotness, and is not. 

God must have made thee in his anger, 
and forgot. 

Here is Joaquin Miller’s splendid 
tribute to this shy, silent woman, while 
the world of letters was busy with her 


name and fame. 

“Not since I can remember have I heard 
a voice so true as this. It is like the 
sublime and solemn bass of St. John. It 
is even John the Baptist crying in the 
wilderness. Indeed, I doubt if you will 
find anything more terribly truthful and 


scorching 


By FRONA EUNICE WAIT COLBURN 


fearfully sublime this side of Job, than 
this one lone, lorn cry from the desert. A 
photograph, even if such a thing were pos- 
sible could not be more ghastly and ghastly 
exact.” 

Ambrose Bierce, on the other hand, 
took the line where the coyote is made 
to howl and how! and howl, and wor- 
ried it like a dog with a bone. This 





poet of a warped and twisted pessimism 
could write “Black Beetles in Amber” 
and the “Devil’s Dictionary,” but it was 
not in his mental make-up to sing of 
the sublime or of the eternal verities. 
Sharp, biting criticism, the expression 
of an ingrowing egoism marred the 
product of the scintillating wit and 
fine appreciation of the value of words, 
possessed by Ambrose Bierce. He sim- 
ply could not understand Madge Mor- 
ris Wagner’s viewpoint, nor had he 
the generosity to felicitate one who 
achieved in his chosen field, even when 
the result was in nowise an encroach- 
ment on his thought realm. But what 
Ambrose Bierce failed to recognize was 
amply repaid in the unstinted praise 
of Joaquin Miller in his estimate of 
Madge Morris Wagner—the woman. 
He says: 

“T shall proceed to say what this strange, 
strong woman of the desert has said from 
out her heart of hearts. For she is a 
woman, a very human, tender woman. You 
will concede before you have done reading 
the little bits of her sweet soul which | 
am permitted to give you that it is a great 
iimpertinence in me to say much when she 
is -singing.” 


Surely it was worth while to have 
inspired such an appreciation in a poet 
of such timbre as Joaquin Miller! Am- 
brose Bierce’s fierce opposition was an- 
other angle of appreciation, too, but 
scorn and ridicule scorched and with- 
ered a sensitive soul like Madge Morris 
Wagner. 

N contrasting the “Colorado Desert” 
I with the familiar “Rocking . the 
Baby” Joaquin Miller says: 

“Here are the two extremes of song, 
the solitude, nakedness, desolation, mys- 
tery and awful death and dearth of the 
boundless desert, and the crooning cra- 
dle song, the baby whose utmost bound 
and limit of life is its mother’s encir- 
Madge Morris Wagner has 
pictured life and death. You can hear 
the mother rocking, rocking. You can 
see the dead men lying in the sands 
in her song of the Colorado Desert as 
you rarely see shapes in any song.” 

Madge Morris Wagner was born in 
Oregon where the evergreen woods and 
gentle rains attuned themselves to her 
gentle, refined nature. Her forebears 
were Virginians and she had the in- 
describable charm of the old-time high- 
bred Southern lady.  Self-effacing to 
a marked degree Madge Morris Wag- 
ner thought more of the welfare and 
interests of others than of herself. She 
was singularly susceptible to surround- 
ings and the moods of her associates. 
This trait was her greatest weakness, 
and was the source of her shyness and 
retiring disposition. 

Only once in all her life did she 
assert herself, and that was when her 
poem “Liberty Bell” brought her to 
Chicago to face the multitudes on July 
4th, 1893, during the celebration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America at the Interna- 
tional Exposition. It was this poem 
which inspired the collection of hun- 
dreds of metal relics of Colonial Days 
which were used in recasting our great 
Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. ‘The 
triumphal tour of the bell through the 
United States kept the poem fresh in 
mind, but Madge Morris Wagner kept 
well in the background because she 
could never overcome a natural aver 
sion to crowds, noise and the acclaim 
of the rabble. 

Three masterful poets—Joaquin Mil 
ler, Ambrose Bierce, and Madge Mor- 
ris Wagner have taken on immortality 
in its final form. Each has a distinct 
place in contemporaneous achievement ; 
each has added a quota to the lasting 
fame of Western letters. 


cling arms. 
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Her Pen Is Stilled 


<< ER pen is sstilled.” ‘This 
H was the announcement of the 
San Francisco Press of Feb- 


ruary 27, 1924, when the vital spark of 
Madge Morris passed from earth. 


There have been other women poets 
of the Pacific Coast, poets of beauty 
and of strength, but with the appearance 
of the name of Madge Morris in the 
Argonaut of the early Eighties came an 
electric spark to startle and surprise. 

When I met her, in 1884, she was a 
flashing-eyed, slender young woman 
with a wealth of black tresses. There 
was about her an atmosphere as if she 
carried memories of the Alhambra from 
a previous existence. 

Whether she had had material food 
of earth or not, she had supped with 
the gods as had those earlier poets of 
ours who but a short time dwelt with 
us. And hers might have been the 
same fate as theirs had not a new ele- 
ment come into her life story. 

Harr Wagner, editor of the Golden 
Era, was a reborn Californian. He 
came again to life here, adopted over- 
night by California and with a love for 
her traditions and history second to that 
of no native son. 

Among the many women poets who 
sought to supply the needs of the Golden 
Era came Madge Morris, with her 
mysterious, veiled eyes and her appeal- 
ing personality. She had already ob- 
tained local recognition and her strength 
of mind, her far-reaching imagination, 
made her a fitting companion to the 
young editor who was but newly born 
to the ways of California. She was a 
young widow then, with a beautiful lit- 
tle girl to provide for, and she brought 
her poems that they might be sold to 
that end. 

A small edition appeared first, under 
the title of “Carmel,” followed by 
“Debris.” And soon after the young 
editor annexed both herself and the 
daughter to his first love, the Golden 
Era. When the magazine was trans- 
planted to San Diego Madge Morris 
Wagner became assistant editor. There- 
after her paths lay in pleasantness and 
peace, brightened by the coming of an- 
other daughter. 

If in the later editions of Madge 
Morris’s work there are found no glow- 
ing poems of new significance in recog- 
nition of this great change, it is because 
marital love is too sacred a subject for 
utterance. The last edition of her poems, 
entitled ““The Lure of the Desert,” is 
dedicated to this husband whose devo- 


By ELLA STERLING MIGHELS 


tion so prolonged her years in spite of 
long-continued invalidism. 

When her poem to the Liberty Bell 
was given forth it inspired the creating 
of a new bell, called into being to ring 
only for great occasions in memory of 
great deeds. I was present in Chicago 
at the great Columbian Exposition in 
1893, when the daughter of the Hon. 
Irving M. Scott—later the builder of 
the Oregon—led the young girls who 
pulled the rope which rang the bell on 





UNDER THE GRASS 
ND I must lie out there under 
the grass 
The wind ripples over the hill. 
In dewy green, or in dusty brown. 
Must lie there, and lie there, and lie 
there still 
When the winter rain beats down, 
And down, and into my slim white bones 
Dissolving the dust of me. 
And filtering through to the sun and 
the dew 
And the light of the stars, will pass 
Again to the roots of grass. 
And somebody, someday, will plant him 
a tree 
And a grape and a rose in the dust 


of me. 
—Madge Morris Wagner. 





that day set apart in honor of Balboa’s 
discovery of the Pacific Ocean. They 
gave Madge Morris a reception that 
day in the California Building, where 
her beautiful young daughter recited 
those eloquent lines that had brought 
into being the glorious bell which tolled 
for poor forgotten Balboa. 

Her home-coming, too, was honored 
by receptions and gatherings of friends, 
amongst whom was the master-poet 
Joaquin Miller, who kissed her hand in 
recognition of her greatness. 

Later, seeking the desert for an abid- 
ing place, “in the country God forgot,” 
she struck again a ringing note which 
remained marked on men’s minds. It 
was the force of her work which at- 
tracted the attention of the great critic 
and poet Ambrose Bierce, and set her 
forth as a foeman worthy of his vitriolic 
pen. 

Some years ago James Wood David- 
son, A. M., issued a tiny volume en- 
titled “The Poetry of the Future,” a 
prophecy regarding the coming forms 
of English verse. I was so greatly in- 


terested in his analysis and his predic- 
tions as to the form. which our verse 
would take that I sent him a copy of 
the poems of Madge Morris. I had 
noticed the great originality of the 
verse-forms she had used, and it seemed 
to me that she was already an exponent 
of the future as prophesied in Davidson's 
volume. 


In response I received the following 
letter: 


“Please accept my special thanks for 
the copy of Madge Morris’s book. | 
have looked through it with great in- 
terest; and I am pleased to find in it a 
vigor of expression and a _ rhythmical 
resonance of word-music that are al- 
together too rare in recent poetry. There 
is also, as your inquiry suggests, a for- 
ward step in escaping from the shackles 
of artificiality of our Procrustean proso- 
dists. The poet has caught some of 
the spirit of freedom that ‘breaks’ in 
the glorious climate of California, 
doubtless.” 


Best of all do I remember her 
quatrain, “Tolerance,” lines which are 
cut into my brain as fire-etched. 
What know you of my soul’s inherent strife 
By that calm faith that wells, untried, in 

thine? 
How can you from out your life 
Write out a creed for mine? 

The late George Wharton James, in 
his “Course of Lectures on California 
Literature and its Spirit,” included 
Madge Morris with the “Poets of San 
Jose,” for it was there that she first 
became known as a contributor to the 
press. The editors were at once aware 
of the power and worth of her con- 
tributions. James speaks of the silence, 
of the weakness and the frailness of the 
author when first she presented her 
poems to J. J. Owens, editor of the 
Mercury. 


As typical of her originality I select 
one stanza-outburst that brings a vivid 
picture, a word-painting: 


THE WHEAT OF THE SAN JOAQUIN 


A thousand rustling yellow miles of wheat, 
Gold-ripened in the sun, in one 
Vast fenceless field! The hot June pours 
its flood 

Of flaming splendor down, and burns 
The field into such yellowness that it 
Is gold of Nature’s alchemy, and all 
The mighty length and breadth of valley 
Glows with ripeness. 

Then a rolling of machinery, 
And tramp of horse and scream of steam 
And swishing sighs of falling grain 
And sweaty brows of men; and then— 
The Samson of the valleys lieth shorn. 





24 
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Climate and Man 
In California 


By JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN 








HEN, in 1848, James Marshall 
discovered gold in California, 
the population within the 

state, exclusive of Indians, numbered 
about 12,000. The “rush” which fol- 
lowed the discovery increased the white 
population to nearly 100,000 persons in 
1850. Because of the isolation of Cali- 
fornia in those days, due to the fact 
that there were neither rail nor wagon 
roads west of the Mississippi River, this 
movement of people is still unequaled 
in the history of our country. 

Today the trails of the Argonauts are 
followed by railroads and every train 
brings visitors and permanent settlers 
to the Golden State. Across the 
prairies and plains and over the deserts 
and mountains, auto roads now lead to 
California. Where patient oxen drew 
the prairie schooners at two or three 
miles per hour, automobiles now swiftly 
bear their loads of tourists and settlers. 

During the decade ending in 1910, 
the population of California increased 
60 per cent as against 21 per cent for 
the United States as a whole. The in- 
crease for California during the decade 
closing in 1920 was 44 per cent; for 
the United States 15 per cent. Our 
rank in population was twenty-first in 
1900, twelfth in 1910 and eighth in 
1920. Between 1910 and 1920 we 
gained 1,049,317 persons or three and 
one-half times as many as we gained 
during the ten years following the dis- 
covery of gold. 

While no one factor is responsible 
for this remarkable influx of people, 
climate is the chief magnet. It is and 
will continue to be the most important 
of our geographical influences. Our 
growth in population is largely a human 
respense to a physical condition which 
confers pleasures and material gains not 
possible in areas less favored climatic- 
ally. This magnet will continue to at- 
tract, and for many years the population 
of California will increa: 

California is a state of varied topo- 
graphy and therefore of varied climatic 
conditions. There are extensive areas 
in which frost seldom occurs and there 


are cther areas where winter reigns for 
several months each year. In much of 
the southeastern part, true desert condi- 
tions obtain. while along the northwest- 
ern coast and on the western slope of 
the Sierras, precipitation is very heavy. 
In spite of these conditions the climate 
in a large part of the state is character- 
ized by mildness, uniformity and a high 
percentage of sunshine. 

It is to the beneficent influence of the 
Pacific Ocean that California is largely 
indebted for its attractive climate. San 
Francisco is in the latitude of St. Louis, 
yet the former very rarely has snow, 
and flowers bloom out of doors during 
the winter. Eureka and Boston are 

Many who have not experienced a 
practically on the same parallel. The 
mean January temperature of the 
former is 46 degrees F; that of the 
latter is 25 degrees F. 
summer in California believe that the 
temperatures are oppressive. ‘The mean 
July temperature of Eureka is 55 de- 
gress F. while that of Boston is 70 
degrees F. In San Francisco the mean 
July temperature is 58 degrees F.; in 
St. Louis it is 80 degrees F. Los 
Angeles, although much farther south 





than Chicago has fewer days on which 
the heat is oppressive and hot nights are 
of rare occurrence. On the desert and 
in the Great Valley the summer tem- 
peratures are higher, yet because of the 
low humidity, people work out of doors 
without serious discomfort and sun- 
stroke seldom occurs. 

Off the coast of California the mean 
annual temperature of the surface water 
of the Pacific is 55 degrees F. It varies 
little from season to season and from 
year to year. The prevailing westerly 
winds carry the ocean temperatures to 
the land. Freedom from large seasonal 
temperature ranges is a characteristic of 
the climates of west coasts in the tem- 
perate zones. Because of the climatic 
influence of the ocean, California pro- 
duces millions of dollars worth of fruit 
vearly which otherwise she would be 
unable to grow. 

During the winter these relatively 
warm and moist west winds are chilled 
as they come in contact with the cooler 
land and precipitation results. The 
rainy season extends from November to 
April inclusive, but there is some varia- 
tion locally as well as from year to year. 
In Los Angeles and San Francisco about 





“There Winter Reigns” 
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95 per cent of the mean annual pre- 
cipitation occurs during the rainy season. 
In Eureka about 85 per cent falls during 
the same period. 


There is much variation in the 
amount of precipitation received at dif- 
ferent points within the state. In gen- 
eral, precipitation increases from south 
to north and from sea level to alti- 
tudes of several thousand feet. ‘There 
are places in the southeastern part of 
the state where there is practically no 
rainfall; and locally in the Sierras 
the total precipitation is in excess of 
eighty inches annually. At San Diego, 
the mean annual rainfall is about nine 
inches, Los Angeles receives a little 
more than fifteen, Santa Barbara near- 
ly seventeen and Eureka forty-two 
inches annually. 


S summer approaches, the wester- 

ly wind belt shifts northward. 
During the summer, California is in 
the Horse Latitude Belt, a belt of 
descending air. This descending air 
is warmed by compression as it ap- 
proaches the surface of the earth. 
Moreover the land is warmer than the 
sea and conditions are therefore un- 
favorable for precipitation. 


During the summer, rains are of 
rare occurrence and the humidity is 
low. Grain can therefore be threshed 
as soon as cut, but in humid regions 
it must go through a sweating process 
between cutting and threshing. This 
climatic condition in California led to 
the use of the combined harvester by 
means of which, under the most favor- 
able conditions, one hundred acres of 
wheat can be cut, threshed and sacked 
in a day. ‘The harvesters are drawn 
by tractors which are also used in 
plowing and pulverizing. Because of 
the nature of the summer climate, it 
is safe to leave the sacked grain in the 
field for several weeks after harvest. 
This gives the rancher ample time to 
haul his grain to warehouse or rail- 
road. 


California is the leading peach and 
prune growing state and she produces 
practically all of our apricots, figs, 
olives and raisins. Once more we turn 
to climate for the explanation. Win- 
ter and spring conditions are such that 
fruit buds are seldom seriously injured 
and the warm, dry summers are ideal 
for the drying of deciduous fruits and 
the production of raisins. 


The Franciscan fathers laid the 
foundation of the citrus industry in 
California and from this has developed 
the great industry of today. The early 
plantings were made in the South and 
for a long time it was believed that 
oranges and lemons could not be grown 
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in other parts of the state. As has 
been shown, California received her 
prevailing winds from the Pacific Ocean. 
Destructive cold waves are therefore of 
infrequent occurrence. 


The successful cultivation of both 
dates and cotton in California grows 
out of the nature of the climate. Dates 
will mature wherever there is a suff- 
ciently high temperature for a_ long 
enough period of time, but only in a 
very dry climate can the crop be cured 
without artificial heat. The production 
of cotton, both in the southeastern part 
of the state and in the Central Valley, 
is quite an important phase of agricul- 
ture. 

Climatic conditions in California make 
irrigation necessary in large areas. Irri- 
gation means intensive agriculture and 
as a rule small farms. Irrigated areas 
are usually relatively densely populated. 
The increased likelihood of good crops 
under irrigation and the larger returns 
due to the fact that the same land often 
yields more than one harvest per year, 
results in giving agricultural land a 
high value. 

In California life out ef doors is 
highly enjoyable at all times of the year. 
This has been and is an important cause 
of the rapid development of paved high- 
ways. These now lead into every part 
of the state, making accessible the most 
wonderful mountain scenery. In num- 
ber of automobiles California ranks first 
among the states of the Union. 


Climate plays an important part in 
the development of the motion picture 
industry. In 1921 approximately 75 
per cent of the total number of motion 
picture plants in the United States were 
located in and near Los Angeles. Méill- 
ions of dollars are invested in the indus- 
try in the state and a large number of 
persons are employed. 


Contrary to popular belief, changes 
in climate as applied to one or even 
several centuries are insignificant. The 
belief in rapid change is based upon 
recollection, not upon records kept by 
the United States Weather Bureau Ser- 


vice. That there is marked variation in 
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precipitation from year to year is a mat- 
ter of general observation, but this does 
not indicate that the mean annual pre- 
cipitation is either increasing or dim- 
inishing. 


HE writer has made a somewhat 

extended study of the records kept 
by the Weather Bureau Service in Cati- 
fornia. This study shows that the 
changes in both precipitation and tem- 
perature are in cycles rather than being 
continuously or even generally in one 
direction. With very few exceptions 
the mean annual precipitation for any 
ten-year period during which records 
have been kept, varies little from the 
mean for the entire period. For the 
years 1894 to 1904 inclusive, the average 
annual rainfall at Los Angeles was 
11.25 inches, or 73 per cent of the mean 
annual precipitation for the entire period 
during which records have been kept. 
Like Los Angeles, Eureka has had one 
long period, the years 1913 to 1922. 
The average for these years was 35.68 
inches, or 84 per cent of the mean for 
the years 1877 to 1922. It is highly 
probable that the mean for the last fifty 
years departs but slightly from that for 
the last five hundred years. 


Intending settlers may purchase land 
in the assurance that the state is not 
drying up. Orchardists may plant trees, 
confident that climatic conditions will 
continue to make this one of the leading 
fruit growing areas of the world. We 
may continue to encourage growth in 
population, knowing that the Pacific 
Ocean will not fail to supply us with 
the water needed for domestic use, irri- 
gation and the development of hydro- 
electric energy. Business men in. all 
lines may, so far as constancy of climatic 
conditions is concerned, invest, plan and 
expand. The health seekers of gener- 
ations to come will find here the same 
genial and invigorating conditions that 
we of today enjoy. Climate is based 
upon factors so fundamental and so rela- 
tively fixed that it is characterized by 
stability rather than by changeableness. 














Fruit may be dried out-of-doors in California 
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Thad Welch—Pioneer and Painter 


S California had been the dream 

of his boyhood, now Europe with 
its facilities for instruction was the 
dream of his manhood and the desire 
to go abroad to study was tinging 
Welch’s every thought and amounting 
almost to a passion. While assisting 
J. W. Ogilvy in his studio in exchange 
for a little instruction, Thad met the 
fairy god-mother who was to make his 
dream come true. 

Mrs. Dennison frequented the vari- 
ous studios in San Francisco and around 
the Bay and was a patron of the ar- 
tists. Unlimited wealth allowed her to 
follow her inclinations and give assist- 
ance where it was much needed. While 
in Ogilvy’s studio she was struck by the 
masterful strokes of the quiet young 
man who always went on with his work, 
(apparently unconscious of her pres- 
ence,) while she chatted with Ogilvy. 
Repeated visits convinced her that this 
was no ordinary painter, but one who 
would make a name for himself if he 
had the proper instruction. She re- 
solved to send him abroad. 

Nothing could equal Thad’s aston- 
ishhment when the offer was made to 
him; his head fairly reeled and he was 
hardly able to stammer his appreciation 
to his benefactress. However, she was 
not concerned with that, only with the 
results she plainly saw would accrue 
from such a trip, and before he had 
fully recovered his senses she had gone. 

“Four years in Munich with all your 
expenses paid!” It seemed too good to 
be true. In a letter to his aunt, Marie 
Marsh, he speaks of this event. He 
had often written of his longings to go 
over to Europe to study “when my 
ship comes in.” Then this letter came, 
beginning: ‘‘My ship has come in.” 
On the margin he had pictured himselt 
as astride a calf, going down hill and 
bareheaded and frantic. 

After his first joy had subsided, the 
startling fact became overwhelmingly 
apparent that the expenses of the voy- 
age across were not mentioned. He 
would not tell his benefactress that he 
was without funds and just managing to 
exist by repeated returns to The Bul- 
letin printing rooms. 

For days he felt dispirited and op- 
pressed, for how could he save enough 
money for the passage with his living 
expenses going on. He went down to 
the steamship office to inquire the fare. 
Even steerage was seventy-five dollars. 
Finally he confided his perplexities to 
his friend Nelson Hawks, who advised 
him to set type. 

The Hawks family were living in 


By HELEN VERNON REID 

(Continued from last month) 
San Francisco at that time, and upon 
talking over the situation with his wife 
she suggested that they ask Welch to 
paint a picture of their little son who 
had recently died. This money, added 
to what he could earn on The Bulletin 
might be sufficient. Soon Welch was 
painting the portrait in Hawks’ foundry 
on Clay Street. A dim photograph of 
the child was all Thad needed to pro- 
duce a delightful study of this little boy. 
He pictured him lost in the woods and 
resting against a huge tree, his head 
pillowed upon his arm and a dreamy 
innocent expression in his childish eyes 
that was most appealing. In the dis- 
tance one could look into the interstices 
of the forest. 

One day while painting this picture, 
J. Tunstead came into the foundry. He, 
too, had lost a son and he determined 
that he would like a picture with his 
favorite dog. Welch was naturally 
more than willing to secure the order 
and each morning for several days Tun- 
stead brought the dog to the foundry 


“IT cannot express the strange and min- 
gled emotions that contended for the mas- 
tery in my heart as I saw fast fading 
in the hazy distance the scenes so intimate- 
ly associated with all my dreams and aspir- 
ations, my happiest and most miserable days. 

As we passed the Bar, the most loyal 
among the passengers suddenly lost all in- 
terest in ordinary topics of conversation and 
busied themselves in paying the customary 
tribute to Neptune, which like all unwilling 
contributions, were given with a very bad 
grace and an equally wry face. Became 
somewhat acquainted with several of my 
fellow passengers and found that many of 
them were on as strange and extraordinary 
errands as myself. One young man about 
twenty-five years of age was communica- 
tive enough to inform me that he was then 
on his way to New York, there to take the 
Oriental Steamer to China, in the interior 
ot which country he was to take upon him- 
self the duties of some official position under 
the Chinese government. Some were bound 
to different parts of South America, some 
to Central America, and two to their homes 
in England; while one good-natured and 
garrulous old German informed me that he 
was then on his way to Stuttgart, and that 
I had ‘Shust petter coom right along mit 
him’ by the way of Hamburg. As I am 


not likely to meet any others going through 
who speak the language, I shall accept his 
kind proposal.” 





Through the 


and Welch returned the dog in the 
evening to his home on Russian Hill. 
When the picture was finished, Tun- 
stead was very pleased and asked the 
price. Welch replied, “Whatever you 
please,” his voice never betraying the 
seriousness of the occasion. 

Tunstead handed him fifty dollars. 
Nelson Hawks had given him twenty- 
five, and with fifteen which he had 
saved there was enough both for the 
ticket and for a suit of clothes which 
he needed badly. 

At noon on June 18th, 1874, Thad 
Welch boarded the Constitution and 
half an hour later she swung into the 
stream, passed the city and Alcatraz and 
out through the Golden Gate. 

Of this eventful day he writes in his 
brief journal: 


Golden Gate 
A few days later he writes: 


“¢() UITE a sensation caused among the 
ew steerage passengers by the first num- 
ber of a literary bantling, fathered by my 
friend the ambassador to China and a vi- 
vacious little Frenchman who was one of 
the teachers of the French language in a 
San Francisco school. It contained quite 
a number of stereotyped witticisms, which 
seemed to afford the editor more pleasure 
than his readers. The second number of 
the Constitution was issued today with one 
illustration by T. W., of the ‘gilded halls 
of vice’ as viewed from a ‘constitutional’ 
standpoint, being a group of Frenchmen 
playing monte—” 

The same week he writes: 

“Another sensation was produced by the 
illustrations in the last numbers of the 
Constitution and one sensitive individual 
to whom no reference was made took one 
caricature all to himself and threatens to 
‘put a head’ on the artist if there were 
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illustrations of a kindred character 
brought out. So that now I go on deck with 
great fear and trembling. I have just fin- 
ished some illustrations in which the poor 
artist is placed ‘hors du combat’ by the 
pugilistic knight, which may probably ap- 
pease him, although he may be satisfied with 
nothing less than blood, and as I have not 
enough for my own use he will have to 
forego the enjoyment of such a luxury for 
the present, at least. I await the effects of 
the last dose with great anxiety. 

“Last night every one was sick and one 
excitable Frenchman swore that we had 
been poisoned by some cabin passenger, 
or by eating food cooked in a vessel used 
by the same. He was ripe for a mutiny and 
immediately proposed getting up a remon- 
strance to the Captain. Today’s Constitution 
contains a comical allusion to our midnight 
mishaps and with other equally interesting 
matter created a great deal of mirth among 
the passengers. The two editors of the 
Constitution have been assigned to more 
comfortable quarters aft, and have also 
through the same means procured fresh 
water for the steerage passengers to wash 
in. The paper today will probably cause 
a commotion among the lady passengers as 
I contributed a sketch of a group of them 
on the hurricane deck in divers picturesque 
attitudes, in which striped stockings were 
very conspicuous. ‘There was great nerv- 
ousness among the ladies when they found 
out they were being sketched and one impu- 
dent puss had the courage to demand a sight 
of the drawing, but I was equal to the 
emergency and firmly declined and informed 
her that she would find it in today’s Con- 
stitution. Since then, the ladies look on me 
with distrust, very much akin to dislike. I 
made a water color sketch of ocean and 
sky, and also one of our Frenchman.” 


An incident happened during the voy- 
age which though small in itself showed 
the kind and sympathetic nature of 
Welch towards strangers as well as 
friends. He relates it in his casual way 


more 
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with no thought of the humane part he 
had played. 

“Today a poor Norwegian boy, almost 
dead with consumption, lost his purse con- 
taining all the money he has in the world— 
about ten dollars in gold, and his mother’s 
picture. If he does not find it, I intend 
to get up a subscription among the pas- 
sengers for him. He has an uncle some- 
where in New York and he had only the 
ten dollars to take him there after his 
arrival in New York. He is quite a simple, 
girlish looking boy, two delicate for the life 
of a sailor which he has been following 
for the last few years.” Later he writes: 

“I made up a subscription for the poor 
Norwegian boy, and succeeded in getting 
him twenty-five dollars and a half. It gave 
me great pleasure when he gratefully wrung 
my hand—more than if he had made me 
a millionaire, and I truly hope our little 
help will be the means of getting him home. 
Last night just before retiring we saw a 
comet a little West of North and later in 
the night the light of some lighthouse in 
Cuba. 

“Last night some of the cabin pessengers 
had a great scare, on account of some steer- 
age passenger having been seen prowling 
about the cabin at the dead hour of night. 
The Purser, supported by a posse of cabin 
passengers and waiters made a descent upon 
the steerage but could not find out who the 
passenger was who had created such a 
disturbance. It was no doubt only a hoax, 
and reminded me very forcibly of an in- 
cident in some novel I read when I was 
a boy, in which some mischievous students 
having created a disturbance in the board- 
ing school were being examined very closely 
by the janitor as to who it was struck him 
with a pillow as he ascended the stairs, 
when one of the boys, in a sepulchral voice 
replied: ‘The ghost of the boy who died 
in the spare bed.’” 


Welch was very chivalrous to women, 
not in the effusive courtesies which are 
apparent among the Latin races but a 
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protective chivalry that was more effec- 
tive and always sincere. In a few in- 
stances this brought upon him criticism 
greatly undeserved. ‘Therefore his ac- 
count of the following incident on ship- 
board is characteristic of the man: 


“The voyage is becoming monotonous and 
I shall be much relieved when the trip js 
ended. About the only things that have any 
interest for me now is writing in my jour- 
nal and watching the efforts of several low 
characters to take advantage of a poor and 
uneducated English girl, who is going to her 
mother. She has I think two disinterested 
friends in another young man, a countryman 
of hers, and myself. Although she is ill- 
bred and is icrribly willful about taking 
advice, I think she is a virtuous girl and 
it shall be our utmost endeavor to keep 
her so. One of the young Englishman’s 
chums tells him that he is a fool for not 
taking advantage of the friendship she re- 
posed in him, but I counteract his influence 
by just the opposite advice and I flatter 
myself that it has just the effect to be 
desired.” 


s6()N September 24th we arrived in Liver- 
pool,” writes Welch in his journal, 
“and were hustled on board a ferry-boat, 
like so many helpless sheep, and from thence 
to the hotel. We were at the mercy of 
Customhouse officials and hotel-runners. 

“It seems all the steamship lines have 
a particular hotel which they pretend to 
own, but which in reality holds about the 
same relationship to the steamers as our 
sailor boarding houses, except that, instead 
of furnishing sailors, they furnish outgoing 
passengers, and the Companies return the 
courtesy by throwing stray ‘bits’ in the shape 
of unsuspecting travelers into their capacious 
maws. 

“The hotel keeper who pounced upon our 
party corralled our baggage saying, ‘Here 
Johnnie, show these gentlemen to Number 
Thirty-six’ and forthwith Johnnie gave the 
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order to ‘fall in.’ Our guide looked like 
a picture of last year’s scarecrow and I 
thought if the house is in keeping with this 
individual it must be down among the slums. 
He conducted us through the narrowest, 
filthiest and most dismal lanes and alleys 
that I pictured Number Thirty-six a kind 
of stable and this bundle of rags was one 
of the ‘hostlers.’ 

“It was Sunday and the streets were 
swarming and you may guess how com- 
fortable I felt as we ran the gauntlet of all 
those eyes as they looked with pity on our 
unsophisticated appearance and my comfort 
was considerably augmented by the remark 
made by an imp of a bootblack who was 
sunning himself on a _ curbstone, ‘Hello, 
Yanks, be you lost?’ 

“Finally we arrived at Number Thirty- 
six Erle Street and as soon as we ‘remem- 
bered’ old rag-bags, we proceeded to order 
dinner from the buxom landlady, and flat- 
tered ourselves that we would now have an 
opportunity of testing the qualities of the 
‘roast beef of old England.’ But Madam 
coolly informed us that the markets were 
closed and there wasn’t a mouthful of meat 
except ‘salt horse’ in the house. We con- 
cluded to ‘dine out for the nonce’. 


“Two days later we were in Hamburg. 
Although I was there the greater part of 
two days, I did not learn or see much of 
the city, as my German acquaintances from 
the steamer carried me off to see an unin- 
teresting Zoological Garden. It was not- 
withstanding, a splendid affair but I was so 
anxious to go and see the Picture Gallery 
that it spoiled my appreciation of the wild 
beasts and we hurried through it only to 
find the Gallery closed.” 





Leaving Hamburg by rail for Mu- 
nich, the last remaining fellow passen- 
ger who spoke English, changed cars 
for Heidelburg and Welch was then 
thrown upon his own resources with 
a very slender stock of German words 
at his command. ‘The conductor called 
out “Wagenwechseln” and Welch 
looked on his folder to see what station 
that was and did not find out for fifty 
miles farther on that it meant “change 
cars.” He had to get off at the next 
station to await a return train. In the 
interim he saw a man who looked like 
a professor and he asked him if he knew 
when the next train would return; the 
man tried to tell him in German, then 
tried French, Italian, Spanish and final- 
ly Latin and Thad Welch shook his 
head to all these languages. English 
was the only language that the pro- 
fessor did not know and the only one 
the Hoosier could converse in. 

“I am going to make Munich such 
an honor to Germany,” declared Lud- 
wig 1., “that nobody will know Ger- 
many who has not seen Munich.” This 
prophecy was fulfilled and in 1870 
Munich had taken the place of Dus- 
seldorf as the leading art school of 
Germany. Her art galleries are unique. 
The old Pinakothek containing in nine 
large salons a wonderful collection in 
which Durer, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, 
Ruysdael, Raphael, Perugino and Titian 
are conspicuous. Next to Vienna and 
Antwerp, Munich offers the best oppor- 
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tunity of becoming acquainted with Ru- 
bens, there being eighty-nine of this mas- 
ter in this gallery alone. Then Count 
Schack’s Gallery of modern artists is 
the most complete of its kind in all Ger- 
many. 
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was given on rather old-fashioned lines 
and by men of no great skill or wide 
reputation. Those who did not go to 
Munich went to Antwerp where the in- 
struction was excellent, the life quiet and 
simple, though the methods taught were 








A Munich Painting by Thad Welch 


New ideas were germinating in the art 
world in the Sixties. It was a period of 
transition; there was a wave of enthusi- 
asm for color in Paris, where Delacroix, 
Meissonier and Vernet were attracting 
attention. The superb portrayers of fem- 
inine beauty Cabanel and Baudry and 
serious stylists like Chasseriau, Flandrin 
and Chenavard accelerated these ideas. 
Then there were the revolutionary real- 
ists with Courbet as their leader; while 
in a place apart stood two of the Bar- 
bizon artists, Corot and Millet. 

It is difficult in these days of advanced 
art, of continual departures and changes, 
to understand what radical changes 
meant when revolt against the academic 
caused utter withdrawal of official pa- 
tronage and ostracism so far as the Salon 
was concerned. 


A fusion of these ideas was reflected in 
Munich and influenced Wilhelm Liebl 
and Wilhelm von Dietz instructors in 
the Royal Academy there. Resisting the 
artificialities of the older painters, their 
art had been inspired by an intense study 
of nature. Liebl represented in Munich 
what Couture did in Paris. Dietz was 
considered one of the radicals of the fac- 
ulty and became a professor in 1870. 

This was the beginning of the migra- 
tion of American art students to Ger- 
many; previous to this they had gone to 
England but not to the Continent. 
American art was first influenced by the 
English painters, thence successively by 
the art of Dusseldorf, Munich and Paris. 

It was difficult to procure training in 
America; for though drawing-masters 
were numerous and there were some 
fairly efficient schools, yet the instruction 


without the dash and brilliancy of the 
school at Munich. 

Therefore, as Munich was the home 
of the new school, to Munich conse- 
quently trooped the majority of Ameri- 
can students, so that it succeeded Dussel- 
dorf as a place of study with all the 
kindly, gracious tone of the older city but 
on a larger scale, with a brighter and 
more aggressive inspiration. 


HE Royal Academy of Munich had 

once been an old monastery and was 
“divided into stalls for the students. 
Munich was a small city then still re- 
taining its ancient walls of which now 
only the gates remain.” At this time the 
picturesque King Ludwig II was ruler 
of Bavaria, Richard Wagner was creat- 
ing quite a furore in the world of music 
and could be seen often in Munich. 

Welch procured lodgings on the Da- 
chauer Strasse about eight or nine blocks 
from the Academy. For the munificent 
sum of sixteen marks (four dollars) a 
month, he had a cheerful room, his 
clothes mended and brushed and _ his 
shoes shined. Here also lodged the artist 
Henry Raschen, who became his lifelong 
friend. They dined directly across from 
the Academy and for twelve cents ob- 
tained choice cuts of roast beef, while ten 
cents would procure a delicious omelet of 
three eggs. Munich was Thad Welch’s 
first experience of real artist life and the 
first actual contact with art atmosphere 
that he had ever known. 

When a new student wished to enter 
the Academy, the students made him try 
the different charcoals and then told him 
if he wished to receive much attention he 
must conciliate the professor and give 
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him a dinner; but as they knew his tastes 
it would be better for him to give them 
a dinner first, to see if it would suit the 
professor, and this Welch was obliged to 
do before entering the Academy. 

He immediately enrolled at the Acad- 
emy and began to work; Dietz was his 
first teacher, though he later studied with 
the famous Piloty and Liebl. 

The bold brush work of this new 
school of Munich appealed greatly to 
Welch at that time, as did the rich 
bituminous backgrounds with their re- 
semblance to darkened time-stained old 
masters. This technique was adopted by 
most of the Munich students, who re- 
tained their training at the Academy as 
a solid background upon which lighter 
and more individual touches were later 
blended. 

About a year after he entered the 
Academy Welch wrote to his friend 
Nelson Hawks saying that he had re- 
ceived the first prize, a medal. The 
drawings were finished crayon sketches 
from life, as no landscape instruction 
was given in the Academy. The entire 
school of several hundred competed for 
these prizes; there were Poles, Swedes, 
Finns, Americans, and of course many 
Germans, besides Italians, Austrians and 
Swiss. 

“It was not because mine was so 
good,” Welch wrote, “but the others 
were so damned bad.” This medal of 
course was a great incentive to future 
endeavor, if incentive were necessary, 
and Welch applied himself assidiously to 
his work. 

The Munich artists painted out-of- 
doors to some extent but most landscapes 
were painted in the studio from sketches 
made in their notebooks. The French 
were the first to paint in the open, as 
students do today, for Manet’s study of 
sunlight started the vogue and men be- 
gan to paint out-of-doors. They aimed 
to look at nature with eyes unblinded 
by traditions. 

One day Welch was sketching an old 
dilapidated farm house on the outskirts 
of a small Bauerndorf and had made 
considerable progress with the painting 
when the farmer came out and accosted 
him saying that he did not like to have 
his old house painted. 

“You would not like to be painted if 
you were old and decrepit for other peo- 
ple to make sport of,” he explained. 

“But,” remonstrated Welch, “I have 
my picture nearly finished and if you do 
not let me finish it see what a lot of time 
I have lost.” 

The man was obdurate and turned 
away. 

“But I will pay you for it,” offered 
Welch. 

After walking a few paces the man 
turned around. 

“How much will you pay me?” 
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On being offered four marks, the 
farmer was jubilant and later boasted 
at the nearest Wirtshaus that the great- 
est painter in Germany was making a 
sketch of his house. 

Frank Duveneck was one of the first 
American art students to study in Mun- 
ich. Welch was soon attracted to this 
genial countryman and the jolly circle 
which surrounded him. In the summer 
many of the students, ““The Duveneck 
Boys” as they were called, went to Rome 
under this artist who, though a student 
himself, showed such marked ability that 
he criticised the work of the others. 
Whistler was in Rome and these young 
men paid him frequent visits. 

Welch was asked to join one of these 
summer excursions but could not go be- 





OREGON FOREST 
There is rain on our tent 
There is rain in all the world. 
We are very safe 
Looking out into the green 
destruction. 
The raindrops 
Are speaking in our silence. 
Up the trail 
A blue jay creaks 
Like a rusty door. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


shimmer of 





cause his funds would not permit any 
trip so extensive. It was a sore trial, 
for the close contact with this choice 
little group of art students was a great 
advantage and the wholesome frolics 
they had together were well known. 
However he contended himself with 
tours to Innsbruk and the Tyrol, walk- 
ing with Phelps, a fellow artist. On one 
occasion he went to Oberammergau, and 
saw a presentation of St. Elizabeth. 

The American art students at the 
academy formed a club which they called 
“The Allotria” in imitation of the 
famous club by that name, the derivation 
of which is—to raise the devil! There 
were about one hundred members, and 
they met and talked art, had festivities 
when money could be raised and had a 
very good time altogether. When they 
could not afford club rooms they met at 
the Cafe Danner on the Karlsthor, where 
they played chess and checkers and cards. 
Mark Twain made an address at one of 
their Fourth of July celebrations, which 
is said to have abounded with his quaint, 
original humor. 


HE people of Munich are are very 
friendly and the genial atmosphere 

of the life there naturally appealed to the 
art students. The Muncheners are not 
posers as are the people of other parts 
of Germany. This may in part be due 
to their peasant origin, for it is said that 
the majority of the population of Mun- 
ich have peasant blood in their veins. 
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That Munich brews more and better 
beer than any other city is well known, 
and for many centuries the quality of the 
beer has been jealously guarded by the 
law. Although the entire population 
drink this beverage there is little drunk- 
enness. 

In the Seventies, the students from the 
Royal Academy used to repair to the 
Brewery of St. Augustine to spend the 
evening, gathering in groups in the rooms 
adjoining the larger hall and while sip- 
ping beer discussing the various art prob- 
lems which confronted them. 

These rooms were called “Monkey 
cages ;” above the entrance of each was a 
small stuffed monkey with a string at- 
tached. A student was requested to pull 
the string, causing a small bell to ring 
and the treat then being on him. When 
a German has taken more beer than is 
good for him they say he has an “offen” 
—a monkey. It was the custom for ped- 
lars to go around with tiny stuffed mon- 
keys and pin them on the students while 
they were drinking beer. 


Then the student’s balls which oc- 
curred every six months were gay affairs. 
They rented a hall, usually the Coliseum, 
and attended in costume. As this was 
purely a “high jinks,” no ladies were ever 
present. There were students tickets is- 
sued which entitled their possessor to ad- 
mission to the theatres, and Welch al- 
ways took advantage of this when there 
were any operas given. He often wished 
to visit the Ruhmeshalle, Hall of Fame, 
to see the much talked of statues of Ba- 
varian notability; however the fee was 
forty pfennigs and while a mere tritle, 
one tutored as he had been hesitated pay- 
ing an entrance fee when there was so 
much to be seen free. 

While in Munich Welch met Toby 
Rosenthal. Both coming from California 
they were naturally drawn closer to- 
gether, thus meeting in a foreign land, 
than would have been the case had they 
met at home. Toby Rosenthal was al- 
ready quite celebrated and Welch was 
just beginning to study. He said that 
during his sojourn in Munich there were 
more students from California than from 
any other state in the Union. 

William M. Chase had a studio of 
his own in Munich and there he and 
Duveneck often painted together. Duv- 
eneck was quite interested in Welch and 
repeatedly expressed the wish to paint his 
portrait. Welch finally agreed and sat 
for about a week’s time in the Chase 
studio. The picture was life size and 
done in those dark warm tones in which 
the artist delighted at that period. 

On leaving Europe, Welch was at a 
loss what to do with this large canvas, 
and not wishing to leave it behind he 
solved the difficulty by cutting out the 
head and shoulders. Fortunate it is 


(Continued on page 224) 
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The High-Graders 


CCF T cing to Rain remarked, 
turning to Rawlins, “it looks 
good, Jimmy.” 

“It’s about the best thing I ever saw 
at the surface,” replied Rawlins, “I’m 
glad you like it.”’ 

“There’s none better,” put in Tier- 
ney, who had been waiting expectantly 
for Staley to finish. “Mister Staley, 
we've been waitin’ for you to come and 
put your O. K. on the camp before 
startin’ the real boom.” 

Staley made no other comment upon 
the merits of the prospect, yet the old 
miner took the approval as complete. 
Old though he was, the fires of ro- 
mance still heated his blood. 

“I’m glad for the sake of Jimmy, 
there,” he continued, “he’s had _ stiff 
pluggin’ to get this. Follerin’ a jackass 
over this desert for more than a year 
ain’t just what I would call a pleasant 
time, not to speak of diggin’ a hundred 
or so worthless holes, and it should have 
its reward, the same as all virtue.” 

He turned to the owner of the pros- 
pect and said: 

“No doubt, you two will like to be 
alone to talk over old times and the 
times to come, and if ye will be givin’ 
me a few dollars on my wages, Jimmy, 
I'll be goin’ down to town. I feel not 
at all good today and a little layoff will 
not do me harm.” 


TALEY smiled significantly at 

Tierney’s sudden indisposition. He 
knew the type too well to believe that 
the old miner would not be cured by a 
two or three days’ spree. Rawlins took 
a small canvas wallat from his pocket, 
and extracting a twenty dollar piece 
from it handed it to Tierney, who lost 
no time starting for the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

“The excitement was too much for 
him,” Rawlins said, when the old Irish- 
man was out of ear shot, “but he’s 
been steady for more than two months. 
He'll spread the news when he gets half 
full. Had. I better call him back and 
tell him to be quiet?” 

“No,” said Staley, “It would get out 
any way. Besides, it won’t do any 
harm. The boom is started. You've 
got enough high-grade there in that 
seam to make it run a good course, so 
what’s the use trying to stop it?” 

They sat down upon the small pile 
of broken rock and talked over the pros- 
pects for some time. At length Staley 
came directly to the objective of his 
Visit. 

“Jimmy, do you want to sell? he 
asked. 


By CHARLES H. SNOW 
(Continued from last month) 

Rawlins replied that he had received 
many offers for the mine, but that he 
had refused them all. He would sell, 
of course, for a price which he consid- 
ered reasonable. Staley inquired what 
he considered reasonable. 

“Half a million dollars,” answered 
Rawlins with as much equanimity as if 
he had been saying “fifty cents.” 

“Now look here,” Staley began in 
a tone which had as much reasoning 
power as had his words, “that sum is 





COMRADE 


| remember how I found him, 
Just a mustang lean and grey, 
In the mesa’s purple shadow 
Where the lizards ran in play. 
Head adroop, he watched the sunlight 
Spilling saffron on the sands, 
With the dusty manzanita 
Reaching out like blackened hands. 
And I wondered why he stood there, 
In the golden-dripping vale, 
Till I saw a mound beside him 
At the ending of a trail. 


He was just a little mustang, 
Waiting for a man that slept 
By the solitary mesa 
Where the drowsy rattler crept; 
And the ozone of the desert, 
Drifting through the misty glow, 
Bade him seek the southern hamlets 
That the peon riders know. 

But he would not leave the canyon 
With its grave beside the way, 
Till I coaxed him to the sunlight, 

Up the trail that led away. 


Comrade was the name I gave him; 
Down the long and happy years, 
He and I were comrades always 
On the desert’s wide frontiers. 
And today, as on I wander 
Out across the shining sands, 
I am sure that he is waiting 
In the upper mesa lands; 
Waiting in the spangled distance 
Where the desert blooms grow pale, 
And the solitary mesa 
Marks the ending of the trail. 
—Mildred Hudson Ammons. 





ridiculous. Of course the mine may 
prove to be worth it, or many times 
that, but at present, it is a prospect with 
a small seam of high grade ore and 
less than a foot of shipping ore, all 
told. Now it has always been my 
method of doing business that if I could 
not buy the controlling interest in a 
mine I didn’t buy any of it, but I'll 
tell you what I'll do with you. 
Candidly, I like this prospect. I'll 
buy a half interest if you will take a 
hundred thousand dollars for it. I'll 
pay you ten thousand down, ten thou- 
sand every three months till the interest 
is paid for. If I fail to make any pay- 


ment, I forfeit my interest. In addition, 
I will advance ten thousand dollars for 
the development of the mine. It’s in no 
shape to be worked economically. Will 
you take it?” 

“But I’ve shipped over two thousand 
dollars worth of ore from this work 
alone, with another shipment out, and 
this seam of high grade is coming in,” 
Rawlins expostulated. 

“A seam of high-grade does not neces- 
sarily make a mine, Jimmy,” Staley 
countered, “and a hundred thousand 
dollars is considerable money, think it 
over.” 

“Bill, I'll take it,” Rawlins cried with 
quick change of mind. He had to this 
moment entertained no thought of ac- 
cepting such a small sum for half his 
prospect. His had always been the 
dream, the fantastically exaggerated 
dream of the average prospector. Now 
he yielded to calmer judgment. 

“I've got an old mother back East 
and a sister that needs something she 
ought to have,” he concluded. He ex- 
tended his right hand to Staley. 

“Shake on it.” 

Staley wrung the hand heartily. For 
the moment he was exultant, for he 
thought he had struck more than an 
ordinary bargain. He quickly reverted 
to his usual normal attitude of cool 
deliberation, and saw instantly that 
there might be many obstacles between 
him and the mine’s fortunate develop- 
ment. 

“We can talk over the details later,” 
he said, “now come, let’s go down and 
find something to eat. I just remem- 
bered that I have had no lunch.” 

“You bet,” agreed Rawlins, “I’m 
bustin’ to meet up with Shorty, and to 
get a real check off to Mother. Gosh,” 
he added thoughtfully, “won’t she think 
I’m the non-prodigal son, when she sees 
the little piece of paper; and for little 
sister Madeline, why she'll sit down and 
weep. Come on, for Shorty and the 
eats.” 

“Jimmy,” said Staley soberly, as he 
laid a hand upon the big prospector’s 
shoulder, “I like you better for your 
sentiments toward your mother. I had 
one, but I didn’t do quite the right 
thing by her. It’s hard trying to make 
up for a thing when it’s too late. 


I’ was late afternoon and the camp 
was beginning to stir in anticipation 
of night. Men stood about the 
street in twos and threes and small 
groups, all talking, as if what they had 
to say was of momentous interest. Pros- 
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pectors were coming in from their claims 
on the hills, and the pungent smell of 
burning sage brush made a savory com- 
bination with the food they cooked at 
the open fires before their tents. Smoke 
curled from the shack chimneys and 
floated idly on the cooler air. The 
saloon doors swung more frequently to 
admit or to let out the thirsty or the 
assuaged. More men, however, entered 
the saloons than came out. Many sought 
the saloons first and thought of their 
camps and suppers later. It was in the 
saloons that they got their news of 
events that had transpired since they left 
the town in the morning. 

The Northern Saloon was a square 
fronted structure, unpainted and unbat- 
tened, but in spite of its unfinished ap- 
pearance it was doing a thriving busi- 
ness. Across its glaring front was the 
identifying placard and beneath this in 
red letters, “Cassidy and Haines.” With- 
in, a glittering bar and back bar of 
mahogany finish and bevel plate glass 
extended more than half the length of 
the house. Before the bar ranged a 
crowd of men, some in their working 
clothes, while others were men of busi- 
ness as their garb indicated. 

In the crowd were gamblers, men 
without purpose or profession, and hu- 
man parasites. At the rear of the room 
a croupier stood behind his wheel and 
spun the ball temptingly. At the nearby 
faro table the dealer slipped the cards 
swiftly from their-case, catering to the 
two piking players who stood one at 
either side of the case keeper, while the 
lookout sat and supervised the game 
through sleepy eyes. The crap table, 
close by, was yet uncovered. ‘There was 
a buzz of animated conversation, and 
while the place was one of liquor and 
chance, the talk was for the most part 
about mines. In this talk occurred the 
frequent repetition of Bill Staley’s name. 
His arrival was the event of the day, 
for it marked the epoch upon which the 
camp’s genuineness was certified or con- 
demned. 

Old Terence Tierney came down the 
mountain side with a speed entirely in- 
compatible with his avowed indisposition 
and his age. He paused at the restaur- 
ant where he boarded long enough to 
leave his dinner pail, and headed straight 
for the Northern Saloon. Entering, he 
made a place for himself at the bar. 

The white coated Cassidy gave him 
a nod, and shoved a bottle of whiskey 
and a glass across the bar. ‘Tierney 
poured a brimful glass and drank it at 
a gulp. He sighed with satisfaction, 
and wiped his mouth with the back of 
his hairy hand. He tendered the twen- 
ty dollar piece in payment for the drink, 
received his change and an invitation 
to take one on the house, which he ac- 
cepted without argument. 

“Staley up at the Sultana?” inquired 
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Cassidy, who joined Tierney in the 
drink. 

“He is, Tom, and he thinks the mine 
is the goods,” replied the miner, “and 
who wouldn’t with this sort of rock in 
sight, widenin’ every foot?” 

Tierney took a piece of rock from the 
pocket of his overalls. It was a lump 
of bluish, white quartz about the length 
and thickness of his hand. Its sides and 
edges were literally specked and 
splotched with gold. Cassidy examined 
it with wide eyes and a half incredulous 
smile. 

“It’s the stuff, Terence,” Cassidy com- 
mented, “How long have you had this 
stuff in the drift? The camp’s made, 
my lad. Will you have another one 
on the house, and let me keep this for 
a while?” 

“IT will have the first with you,” 
agreed Terence, “but you may not keep 
the high-grade, not yet. I will keep it 
till it wears smooth. The pocket polish 
will improve its looks. Besides, it is 
comfortable carryin’ about non-negotia- 
ble wealth. Give it to me.” 


ASSIDY did not comply with this 
request till he slid the bottle once 
more across to Tierney, and presented 
the lump of high-grade for the admiring 
inspection of the group before the bar. 
The comments upon its appearance 
were many, mostly profanely commen- 
datory. The piece did not again reach 
the old miner till it had passed the gamut 
of the gambler’s scrutiny. 

Tierney became loquacious. After 
the fifth drink he was garrulous, and 
announced among his other wild boasts 
that the Sultana mine was the best thing 
struck since the Mohawk. It was better 
than the Mohawk, and he had heard 
Bill Staley with his own ears offer a 
cool million dollars for the Sultana just 
as she stood, ore on the dump and ore 
in the face; and Jimmy Rawlins had 
turned it down cold. Staley had lifted 
the ante to a million and a half, and 
Jimmy was taking time to consider. 

Tierney’s imaginative enthusiasm was 
infectious. ‘The drinks came swiftly, 
some paid for by members of the group 
before the bar, others on the house. The 
lump of high-grade passed back and 
forth many times through the crowd, 
who seemed unable to confirm its reality 
without touching it. Cassidy and Haines 
moved swiftly at their work, supplying 
the wants of their customers with no 
noise other than the clink of bottles and 
glasses. Old Terence was straight as 
an arrow. His talkativeness was the 
only symptom of his heavy indulgence. 

At first glance it might be thought 
that Staley had exhibited more of the 
qualities of a plunger than of a conserva- 
tive business man when he had offered 
a hundred thousand dollars for a half 
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interest in the Sultana mine, or—more 
definitely—prospect. This was far from 
the case, however. Though his exam- 
ination had been rapid, it had been with 
the eye of an expert that he went into 
the possibilities of the situation. 

Should the mine prove what he 
thought it, there would be no occasion 
for apprehension. Should the high-grade 
streak be nothing more than a gash in 
the ledge of lower grade ore, there were 
more than ordinary chances that suffi- 
cient tonnage of this ore could be de- 
veloped to make the venture a success, 
Lastly, there would be many opportun- 
ities to sell, should the future exigencies 
require this course. He had not insisted 
upon purchasing the entire interest, be- 
cause he was convinced such a course 
would be useless. Besides, he held a very 
high opinion of Jimmy Rawlins’ ability 
and integrity. It was, in this instance, 
a case of half a loaf being better than 
no loaf at all. 

Contrary to their announced decision, 
Staley and Rawlins did not descend im- 
mediately into the camp. When they 
had regained the open air and Staley 
once more took up his survey of outside 
conditions, the row of small cuts along 
the vein’s course up the mountain caught 
his attention. He suggested that, as suf- 
ficient time remained before dark and 
as he had gone without lunch this far, 
they might defer their meal until another 
hour or so had been spent in running 
over the surface, inspecting the showings 
in the shallow cuts, and making notes 
of geological conditions. 

As the result of this reconnaissance, 
which was prolonged beyond their first 
time estimate, it was nearly sunset be- 
fore they once more entered the camp. 
The news that Staley had come to buy 
the Sultana and that he had offered a 
fabulous sum for it had rapidly per- 
meated through the camp, and as the 
two men most in the town’s thoughts 
made their way down the irregular main 
street they attracted much more atten- 
tion than any other event since the 
camp’s discovery. 

Staley and Rawlins made their way 
directly to the hotel, where they dis- 
cerned Shorty’s car, but inquiries in- 
formed them that its owner was no- 
where about. 


HORTY’S triumphant re-entry into 

camp, escorting the rescued girls, 
had occasioned nearly as much comment 
as Bill Staley’s appearance. 

Shorty tactfully refrained from asking 
for accommodations for the two young 
women at the tent hotel, where there 
was little privacy. Instead, he requested 
them to wait in the car while he ran 
over the camp’s personnel for some mar- 
ried friend or acquaintance who would 
no doubt have his pioneering spouse with 
him. Rounding the corner of the North- 
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ern Saloon in his search, Shorty ran 
full tilt into Pete Carson, who was 
just coming out of the saloon. 

“Hello, Pete,” cried Shorty, “You’re 
just the man I’m lookin’ for. How’s 
the missus? Why, Pete, I havn’t seen 
you for a coon’s age. Let’s see, the last 
time was in Rawhide.” 

“You're right,” responded Carson 
with geniality. He was a rough look- 
ing customer, yet only superficially. “The 
missus is fine, Shorty. We got a big 
tent shack up the gulch. You gotta come 
up and see us. Come on up, and eat.” 


Shorty refused the offer, and quickly 
relieved his mind of its uppermost sub- 
ject, while Carson listened silently. 

“Sure the missus will fix ’em up a 
bed,” he said when Shorty had ex- 
plained, ““That tent hotel of Old Lee’s 
is no place for women of the sort you 
connive with, Shorty; it’s got nothin’ 
but cots and canvas partitions. Come 
on and let’s take them up to the old 
lady. Company, especially respectable 
female company, doesn’t come in bands 
here, and she’ll be mighty glad to have 
’em.”” 

The girls were presented to Carson, 
and their faces registered relief at the 
thought of dropping into congenial sur- 
roundings presided over by one of their 
own sex. They were tired. They were 
more than a little frightened, and Ann 
Dorr, practical though she was, and 
stoical, had difficulty in preventing her- 
self from flying to the buxom, tanned 
faced Mrs. Carson’s arms and enjoying 
the great relieving luxury of a good 
cry. Mrs. Carson welcomed them 
warmly, as she would two wandering 
daughters of her own, apologizing for 
the crudeness of her quarters, but leav- 
ing no doubt in the girls’ minds as to 
the sincerity of their welcome. 

Mrs. Carson greeted Shorty as a long 
lost friend, or brother, perhaps, throw- 
ing her arms about his neck and admin- 
istering a kiss upon his dirty cheek. 
Then, even though the enticing and 
combined odors of frying bacon and hot 
biscuits pervaded the air and announced 
that supper was waiting, she shooed the 
men away with, “Now you two get out. 
We three’ve got somethin’ to say and 
do. Come back in an hour and sup- 
per'll be ready.” They obeyed without 
protest and started to retrace their steps 
to the main section of the camp as soon 
as they had unloaded the girls’ baggage 
from the car and deposited it inside the 
door of the tent house. She recalled 
them, however, and said, “The young 
ladies tell me that there is a man named 
Staley with you. If it’s Bill, bring 
him along. He’s et worse grub than 
he’ll get here, and,” she concluded, “if 
you run across Jimmy, bring him along 
too. The Carson family is flush; Pete 
peddled a claim last week.” 
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She watched the men depart. Then 
she re-entered her home and faced the 
two strangers, who stood a little ex- 
pectant. Noting that they were ill at 
ease, Mrs. Carson reached forth her 
capacious arms and the two girls al- 
lowed themselves to be folded in their 
comforting, strong grasp. 

“Now, you poor kids,” she said with 
motherly tenderness, “I know you're 
worn out, and not used to this sort of 
life. You just take your things off, 
and lie down on the bed till it’s time 
to get up and wash for supper. No, 
don’t say nothin’, it won’t do any good. 
What’s that? You promised Mr. Shor- 
ty? Mister Shorty?” she repeated in- 
credulously, “Mistering him? Why in 
two days you'll be callin’ him Shorty. 
Everybody does. You promised him 





THE CRY OF GANDAHARI 


“Te moor fowl cry in the canebrake 
With an eerie, dismal wail, 
The golden moon is hidden 

By a silver, misty, veil. 


My heart cries out in answer 
For Shiva, my Love, is dead, 
Tonight, I shall wear his dagger 
The canebrake shall be my bed. 
—Eleanor Allen. 





that you would go to supper with him 
and a friend of hisn, and so you will, 
right here in the Carson castle, and not 
in one of them fly-ridden joints down 
town.” 


ETE CARSON and Shorty took 

their dismissal gracefully. They 
strolled back down town, talking over 
past times, and hazarding ventures into 
the future. The saloon was their nat- 
ural objective, for it was but natural 
they would felicitate their meeting with 
a drink, even though it be thus delayed 
by attending to the comfort of the two 
young women. Quite naturally too, 
they chose the Northern, or rather 
Pete chose it, for he was money ahead 
of the game. As they neared the swing- 
ing doors, the sound of a noisy har- 
angue met them. They paused to lis- 
ten. Some one inside had the floor and 
was making the most of his opportunity. 
Pete smiled as he recognized the ora- 
tor’s voice. 

“Who is it?” inquired Shorty, “It 
seems to me I’ve heard that voice be- 
fore.” 

“Old Terence Tierney,” replied Pete, 
“you know him. Come on, let’s slip 
in and hear what he is about.” 

They pushed noiselessly through the 
double doors and beheld Terence stand- 
ing in the middle of the room. His atti- 
tude was somewhat histrionic, but 
steady, for he was one of those men who 
can consume inordinate quantities of al- 
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cohol . giving more than vocal 
evideno®yet its effect. His listeners were 
ranged with their back to the bar. At 
the rear the gamblers sat idly at their 
games, giving their attention to the 
speaker, their money left upon the ta- 
bles. 

“Listen to me, you bull-faced ter- 
riers,’ shouted old Terence, driving 
home the word with one gnarled fist 
into a horny palm. Ye’ve heard of 
mines; at least, ye think ye have. Ye 
know what high-grade is, at least ye 
think ye do, but ye don’t. Ye’ve seen 
the Mohawk and the Florence and the 
Combination, piker’s prospects,” he 
sneered, “but ye’ve never laid yer fish 
eyes on a rale mine. I’m tellin’ I have; 
it’s the Sultana. Why, when a man like 
Bill Staley offers five million dollars, 
cold cash down, for a mine with a tun- 
nel seventy feet long and some badger 
holes, it’s a mine. I heard him with 
me own ears. I saw him wit’ me own 
eyes, say to Jimmy Rawlins, ‘Jimmy, I 
gives ye five million bucks for this Sul- 
tana mine of yours, d-ye take it?’ and 
Jimmy says to me, “Terence, I'll think 
it over,’ then Bill Staley comes over and 
whispers, confident like, “Terence, if he 
don’t take the bet, I'll raise it a million 
or two.’ Bah, ye pikers, yell see a 
mine, but,” he let his voice assume an 
advisory tone, “I’ll warn ye that Bill 
Staley’ll never get the Sultana for less 
than ten million and,—” 

Pete Carson was forced by the ab- 
surdity of the statement to laugh. This 
mirthful interruption caused Terence to 
face the door belligerently. 

“What'd y’ mean by that, ye rat?” 
he demanded. “When ye know nothin’ 
about minin’ beside peddlin’ sage brush 
staked claims. Pete, if it was not for 
the rispect I have for yer old woman, 
I’d—” he hesitated, and let his glance 
rest upon Shorty. “Who's yer friend, 
Pete?” he asked, “his mush looks famil- 
iar, but I’m no hand for recognizin’ 
faces.” 

He began to advance cautiously, 
crouching a little for steadying effect, 
his hands clenched at his sides, his head 
forward, as if to better scrutinize the 
intruder. When within ten feet of the 
two he shouted, “Ye devil, ye devil of 
an autymobile man, if it ain’t Shorty 
Dain, I’ll drink every drop of hooch 
in this dump.” 

Shorty put out his hand to meet the 
outstretched one, “Ye devil of a auty- 
mobile man,” reiterated the miner, “now 
when a man in this camp wants to go 
somewhere and be dommed sure of get- 
tin’ there, he’ll do it. Shorty, I’m sure 
glad to see ye. Are ye goin’ to stay 
with us? Have ye got that old red 
bus what ye rode me from Manhattan 
to Tonopah in that day when I was in 
such a hurry to get the train to Reno? 
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Shorty, it was important business I had 
in Reno that night, but ye caught the 
train. Will ye be havin’ a drink for 
old times sake? 

Shorty agreed smilingly. 

“Line up, ye pikin’ terriers,” cried 
Terence, “the drinks is on Terence Tier- 
ney, the champeen miner of the entire 
world. Step up and meet me friend and 
pal, Shorty Dain, the devil with the 
autymobile.” 


HORT Y was not an entire stranger 

here, and the ones who did not 
know him crowded about with the ones 
that did, eager to form an acquaintance 
so propitiously recommended. The greet- 
ings over, the crowd lined up once more 
before the long bar. Shorty and Pete 
Carson stood at either side of the gar- 
rulous miner, intent upon making their 
escape as soon as possible. The bar 
tenders moved swiftly, taking the or- 
ders of the men. Cassidy stood before 
Shorty and asked, “What’s yours,” as 
he smiled his recognition and held out 
his hand. 

“A small 
Shorty. 

“The same for me,” put in Pete Car- 
son. 

“Nothin’ doing,” bellowed Terence, 
bringing his fist down upon the bar with 
a thump of finality, “ye’ll not be takin’ 
that Dutch belly-wash. It’s not fit liq- 
uor to cement an old friendship wit’; 
give ’em whiskey, Cassidy, or you'll have 
to settle with me.” 

Knowing the futility of argument 
with a drunken man, Shorty and Car- 
son agreed to the change. Each poured 
a small drink of what was labelled 
‘Bourbon.’ 

“Here’s to the greatest camp since the 
world was discovered, and to the best 
autymobile man what ever drove a car 
into it.” Tierney raised his glass to 
the crowd in general, then lowered it to 
toast Shorty in particular. The pledge 
was heartily affirmed down the length 
of the bar. Another round of drinks 
was coming and in the interval Terence 
remembered the piece of high-grade. 
Taking it from his pocket, he displayed 
it before Shorty’s eyes. 

“Look at that, will ye, Shorty,” he 
said, “did you ever see the like of that 
anywhere?” 

Shorty gave an exclamation of surprise 
as he took the rock. He examined it 
with widened eyes. 

“Been high-gradin’?” he 
suggested to the old miner. 

“Nothin’ of the sort,” denied Ter- 
ence, “I just tuk it, at least I shows 
it to Jimmy and he says, “Terence, it’s 
yours, "Tis nothing; there’s a thousand 
tons just like it in sizht. What's « 
small lump of such stuff as that? Put 
it in yer pocket’—an’ I did. I’m in- 
tendin’ to have it mounted on a stick 


glass of beer,” replied 


smilingly 
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pin, Shorty. It will look fine with me 
new green tie.” 

The glasses had been refilled, and the 
men once more turned to see their 
images in the ornate mirror. At this 
juncture, Shorty slipped the piece of 
ore into his own pocket. A moment 
later he gave the signal to some friends 
to close in about old Terence, and with 
Pete Carson, he made a hasty exit. After 
another drink, Tierney discovered the 
loss of his specimen and bellowed menac- 
ingly, “Who the devil stole me _high- 
grade?” He looked the crowd over 
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“I hear you got the Sultana,” said 
the promoter as he offered his hand to 
Staley, “I want to congratulate you. 
You were one jump ahead of me this 
time.”’ Staley smilingly said that he re- 
gretted the outcome of the race, but that 
all was fair in love and war and min- 
ing. Bullard did not know Rawlins, 
and was introduced. ‘They were still 
chatting when Pete Carson and Shorty 
espied them and came to join the group. 

Bullard made a hurried excuse and 
retraced his steps to the office of the 
townsite company. Staley saw Shorty 














“Cowboy Race” 


angrily, and apparently sure that the 
thief was not among them, faced the 
bar tender. 

“Cassidy, will ye be handin’ me back 
that piece of rock?” he demanded. “Ye 
had it last. 1 saw ye. Hand it over, 
or I’ll wreck this dump.” He threw 
off his coat and rolled his sleeves back 
from brawny arms. 

At this point Cassidy explained that 
Shorty was the last man seen with the 
lump of ore. Tierney accepted this ex- 
planation with “He'll bring it back. 
Now I recollect him speakin’ to me 
about borrowin’ it, and for accusin’ ye 
falsely, Cassidy, I’ll set ’em up once 
more for the house. What’ll it be, 
boys?” 


TALEY and Rawlins had returned 
from the mine but a few moments 
after Shorty and Pete Carson had en- 
tered the Northern Saloon. As the in- 
quiries of the former pair for the chauf- 
feur brought no certainty of his where- 
abouts, they set out in search of him. 
They had gone but a few yards when 
they were hailed by Joe Bullard, from 
the door of the townsite company’s office. 
They paused while Bullard crossed the 
dusty, paper littered street. 


from the painting by H. W. Hansen 


and Carson coming, and did not an- 
nounce it to Rawlins, who stood with 
his back to the approaching pair. Sud- 
denly a hand fell upon his shoulder with 
such violence that the force of it whirled 
him around. Instinctively he knew the 
owner of the hand that had smitten him, 
and as he faced Shorty their counten- 
ances lighted with the peculiar expres- 
sions of men who are fast friends. 
“You old sourdough eatin’ savage,” 
cried Shorty, “you lucky son of a gun!” 
To emphasize his words, he struck Raw- 
lins a hard blow upon the right side of 
the chest. Rawlins, though the blow 
was a stiff one, took it in the spirit in 
which it was given. They grappled, and 
in the scrimmage, their right hands met 
with a strong grip of joy at the reun- 
ion. Shorty pulled his friend close and 
whispered something. ‘Then he stepped 
back a pace and said aloud, as if try- 
ing to alleviate the look of incredulity 
and lack of understanding on Rawlins’ 
face, “No joshin’, Jimmy. Sure, there’s 
two of ’em, one with blue eyes, and one 
with brown, and they’re up to Pete’s 
house with the missus, and we're to 
come up for dinner. I invited you. 
You’re to come along too, Bill,” he 
turned with the afterthought to Staley. 
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ARSON shook hands with Staley, 

with whom he was acquainted, 
and added, “That’s right, Bill, the old 
lady took these two girls under her wing. 
She wouldn’t trust "em with Shorty, and 
she says we all got to come up and eat 
to celebrate the arrival of you folks 
in camp. I sold a claim last week, and 
you know the old lady, Bill. When we 
got the coin she’s just got to have some 
action. Will you come on? It'll be 
about ready now.” 

“Tt will be a pleasure,” replied Sta- 
ley, “but I fear it will discommode your 
wife. Perhaps it will be better if you 
and the young people make up the 
party.” 

The combined and emphatic dissent 
of the other three made Staley cut short 
his excuses. Rawlins suggested that he 
be given time to go to his own shack, in 
order that he might be more presentable 
to the ladies. This offer was unani- 
mously vetoed. ‘They walked slowly up 
the gulch trail in the direction of the 
Carson tent house. As they went, 
Shorty, at Rawlins’ request, narrated 
briefly the events of the past few hours. 

“Uh, huh,” commented Rawlins when 
Shorty had concluded, “I see why Bul- 
lard beat it when you hove in sight. 
I noticed that red blotch on his jaw, and 
his neck seemed to need a little oil. 
You must have landed hard on him, 
Shorty.” 

“He’s a big guy, and I couldn’t take 
a chance,” replied Shorty. “Besides, he 
kind of made me sore.” 

They went on slowly and silently for 
a few yards, when Carson, who was in 
the lead, stopped and turned upon a rise 
of ground where the trail crossed, and 
looked back over the camp to the dump- 
dotted hills beyond. The others fol- 
lowed his lead. 

“Pretty good little camp for a young 
one,” ventured Carson, in justifiable 
pride at the town in which he had played 
the role of pioneer. The others agreed 
that it was. 

“I just heard that Joe Bullard had 
bonded the Roarin’ Annie claim from 
Walker over there on Coyote Hill.”’ He 
indicated a small mound some distance 
beyond the town. Pete Carson followed 
his announcement with a short disserta- 
tion upon the merits of the Roarin’ 
Annic. Condensed, this opinion was 
that the Roarin’ Annie was a roarin’ out 
and out wildcat of the wildest variety. 

“But you never can tell,” objected 
Staley, “Sometimes a wildcat will make 
a mine.” 

“Sometimes, on a fluke,” partially 
agreed Carson, “but Joe Bullard ain’t 
carin’ whether she does or not. He 
makes money out of it, whichever way 
the cat jumps. I’ll bet a twenty that 
right now he’s got McHarg, down at 
the townsite company’s office, drawing 
up the corporation papers 


and he’s 
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standin’ in the door figurin’ whether 
he’d better have the stock engraved on 
green and gold paper, or on red henna. 
The old lady says henna is the rage 
now. She ordered her a new silk dress 
of that color out of the Wind River 
Bible last week.” A laugh ensued at 
this reference to the reliable eastern 
mail order house catalog, and to the 
susceptibility of even the women of the 
sage brush country to the prevailing 
modes. Carson, upon a question from 
Staley, explained that McHarg was a 
shyster lawyer, associated with the town- 
site company. 





THE UNFORGIVEN FOOL 
HEY did him evil, did him ill, 
Yea, did him wrong, great wrong: 
But this did not suffice to still 
The sweetness of his song. 


She pledged eternal faith to him, 
And then betrayed his name; 
But still his heart, ’mid tumult grim, 
Made music just the same. 
LLL 
She taught his children to despise 
His presence and his gift; 
Till from his broken heart there flies 
Soft music through the rift. 


Abuse and woe and scorn are tools 
To tune the heart’s harp-strings; 
But crush the hardened hearts of fools 
Where unforgiveness clings. 
—Jay Roderic DeSpain. 





HEN Mrs. Carson had be- 

stowed her comforting, motherly 
caresses upon the two girls, she became 
all animation. First she saw the two 
young ladies to the bed, where she forced 
them to lie down for a short rest. This 
had no more than been done till she saw 
a neighbor boy passing the tent house. 
Out she flew to hail the urchin. She 
gave her orders quickly and he ran for 
the butcher shop with instructions to 
purchase two “whoppin’ porterhouses, a 
inch and a half thick;” and with fur- 
ther instructions to the boy to pre-empt 
for his trouble half a dollar out of the 
five dollar piece she had given him. Her 
genial face was tanned by many years 
of desert sun and wind, but even under 
this thick armor it shone with the light 
of a great happiness, for she was one 
of those rare creatures who are most 
happy when making others happier. 

It took Mrs. Carson less than three 
minutes to slide out of her calico dress 
and slip into another, which rattled 
noisily from the excess starch in it. Next 
she made some sleight of hand movements 
that transformed her heavy graying hair 
into symmetrical shape entirely in har- 
mony with her clean frock. A touch 
of powder before the mirror which hung 
over the chintz covered dry goods box 
that made the dresser, and the job was 
done. She had been caught unadorned 
by her unexpected guests. This would 
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not happen again. She turned to see 
if the girls upon the bed had yet slept 
as she wanted them to do. Miss Con- 
ners was breathing softly and regularly, 
and her long brown lashes made her a 
pretty, tired picture as she slept. Miss 
Dorr, however, was wide awake. She 
rose gently, so that she would not dis- 
turb her companion. 

“Do you care if I kiss you?” she 
asked the foster mother, pro tem. “You 
look—well you look as though I'd like 
to kiss you. I feel a little lonesome, to 
tell you the truth.” 

“Honey, come and do it,” responded 
Mrs. Carson, and held out her arms to 
the girl, who in this time of loneliness 
had again become a child, begging sym- 
pathy and encouragement at the breast 
of an older woman. There was in the 
embrace that indefinable, intangible 
thing we know as mutual love. In it 
there was nothing material, nothing 
hypocritical. 

“Won't you let me help you?” Ann 
asked at length. 

“If you think it will do you more 
good than a rest,” was Mrs. Carson’s 
answer, “you can come into the kitchen 
and peel the potatoes.” 

The Carson home was not commodi- 
ous, nor were its furnishings elaborate, 
though they served the purpose for 
which they were intended. A frame 
structure had been built and floored. Its 
walls were about four feet high and 
over the rafters of the skeleton struc- 
ture a large tent had been stretched. 
At the eaves the elevation was about six 
feet. The two foot interval between the 
rafter plate and the uppermost board 
of the siding had been screened with fly 
netting. This, combined with the clean- 
liness of the place gave a most pleasing 
effect. The tent flaps could be rolled 
either up or down as the requirements 
of ventilation or sun dictated. 

The tent house had been partitioned 
across the center, dividing it into two 
rooms. In the front one, which was a 
living room and bed room, the tent flaps 
were rolled up, allowing the cool sum- 
mer evening breeze to gently fan the 
sleeping girl. The other room, to which 
the two quietly repaired, was kitchen, 
dining room and pantry. Its principal 
furnishings consisted of a gasoline stove 
and rude dining table. Its accoutre- 
ments were a practical supply of cook- 
ing utensils and dishes, both scattered 
and in a box cupboard upon the corner 
wall. 


NN was seated at the table where 
she was supplied with a pan of 
potatoes and a paring knife. Mrs. Car- 
son set about the mixing of a large batch 
of baking’ powder biscuits. As she 
worked, she glanced approvingly at the 
girl, whose knife flew rapidly, taking 
(Continued on page 236) 
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Art In the Ultra-Modern 


By LINDA LEE 


(Note: Public rendition prohibited except by permission of author) 

Scene: An art gallery, holding an exhibition of “modern” art. 
Some of it is ultra-modern; even ultra-ultra modern. There is a 
sprinkling of artists, critics and would-be critics about the room, 
but the long seat at the center of the gallery is for the moment 
vacant. A woman enters with that supercilious air which seems 
the best cloak to utter ignorance of art and jlances briefly about 
the room. She holds firmly with one hand .. a catalog and with 


ELL!—Hm!—This don’t seem such an important 

\ X, show—showing; hardly anybody is here. I’m sure 

I don’t see anybody that looks as though they had 
any money. Awful frumps, those women. Must be artists, 
I guess) Hm!—I wonder who that skinny man is over there 
in that yellow shirt. Some painter, I suppose. What's that, 
Ermintrude? No, not that man, that one—can’t you see? 
Look, over there! No, no! And don’t point! Hasn’t Mamma 
told you never to point? It is very ill-bred and Mamma wants 
Ermintrude to be a refined little lady—What’s that? I 
pointed? No I didn’t! Well, if I did I had to. Anyway, 
that’s different. Now, Ermintrude, never mind! I said 
nev-er mind! 

Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Pearson! I didn’t expect to 
find you here; I didn’t know that you were at all artistic. 
Me? Oh, yes indeed. I’m very artistic. My husband, Mr. 
Jones, says I have so much temperament. I’ve always been 
that way. Beauty so affects me, you don’t know! Mr. Jones 
says sometimes he wishes it didn’t affect me so much, but 
I don’t know—Life is Beauty, don’t you think? If we can 
only see it, of course. And I seem to see it in so many, many 
places where the ordinary person doesn’t. But I’ve always 
been that way. 

Do I paint?) Why, what do you—! Oh, I see what you 
mean! No, I’m not an artist, that is, I can’t express myself, 
if you know what I mean? I feel it, here, but—I should 
have been an artist. Everyone used to tell poor dear mother 
that I’d surely be an artist when I grew up. I had so much 
talent in drawing when I was a girl in school. Pa-pa had 
one of my charcoal drawings framed, it was so good. An 
artist saw it once, a very fine artist, if you know what I 
mean? And he said it was most remarkable, really extraor- 
dinary. He told Pa-pa that I really should be trained. A 
bunch of grapes it was, on a plate. I do love still-life, don’t 
you? I think it is so refined to have a still-life in the dining 
room, don’t you? We have a perfectly lovely one in our’s— 
What’s that? Oh, yes! My, yes! Hand-painted, of course! 
I wouldn’t have anything else. 

Well, I suppose we'll have to look at the pictures. Dear! 
I’m so tired I hate to get up! I always say that the nicest 
thing about these exhibits is that there’s so few folks here 
it gives you a chance to sit down and rest. Not but what 
I enjoy the pictures, too. I do think it adds so to one’s re- 
finement to be conversant, as it were, with art. That is why 
I bring Ermintrude. I do want her to be truly refined, and 
one can’t start too early, you know. You see what I mean? 


HAT’S that, Ermintrude? ‘Tired chewing your 

gum? Well, for goodness sake stop, then! What? 
No place to put it—well—Oh, for goodness sake stick it on 
the seat and come on, do! Mamma wants you to see the 
pictures. Oh, good afternoon, Mrs. Aaron! Lovely show— 
showing—isn’t it? What? Oh, no, I quite agree with you. 
It isn’t so terribly good. Yes, isn’t that awful; the values 
are so—so—if you know what I mean? And this one, don’t 
you like this just awfully—Too sweet? Yes, isn’t it/—Oh! 


the other grips with equal firmness the hand of one of those undis- 
ciplined, utterly spoiled girls of six or seven whose over-dressed 
selves are displayed all too obtrusively about the corridors and 
reception rooms of our best—and second best—family hotels. The 
brat is chewing gum violently and expressively, and holds in 
her hand the poor remains of what was once a perfectly good all- 
day sucker. The woman makes for the seat, still dragging the 
child, and sits with an audibly-eloquent sigh of relief. She looks 
about: 

You mean—Oh, yes! Quite! I quite agree with you! | 
always say you are such a good critic. You so seldom find 
a picture that comes up to your standard. 

Oh, do pardon me! Mrs. Aaron, Mrs. Pearson! I thought 
of course you knew each other. But of course, Mrs. Pearson, 
your not being artistic—. Mrs. Aaron is such a splendid 
critic, if you know what I mean? She can find something 
wrong with even the best pictures. I do rely so much on 
her judgment. 

Hm-m—For goodness sake, look at that? What a mess! 
Great gobs of paint that don’t look like anything. I wonder 
what the title is—number seventy-six—hm-m—Oh, yes, here 
it is: “Country Lane,” by Charles Avery. Well, I don’t 
think that looks like a country lane, do you? Unless it was 
an awfully muddy lane—. We have the loveliest picture of 
a road and an old house and a tree—you know?—Mr. Jones, 
my husband, got it with something or other as a premium, and 
I had it put in the most exquisite gold frame. It is so refined. 


I beg your pardon, sir? See the picture better if I stand 
further back—Why, how dare you! I shall stand where I 
please! The very idea. Ermintrude! Ermintrude Violet! 
Where has that child gone ?—Oh, there she is. Look! Stand- 
ing perfectly entranced before that picture. I always say 
that she has inherited my artistic temperament. She is so 
refined. Ermintrude! Tell Mrs. Aaron why you like the 
picture, darling. Looks like a dead person! Why!—Now, 
Mrs. Aaron, look; I do believe the child is right. It does, 
doesn’t it? Look at that green flesh! I’m sure no living 
person ever looked as corpselike as that. Now you, for 
instance—turn your head a little; just a little more—Now, 
your flesh doesn’t look—well, I declare if it doesn’t look a 
little green; just a little, you know? Maybe you’re bilious. 
Are you? Sure you don’t feel bad at all? Paint does affect 
some folks, you know. Now I had an aunt who never would 
have her house painted, the smell—odor, I mean—affected her 
so. 

Oh, must you go? Well, I think I’ll stay. I haven't seen 
half the pictures, and I always say what’s the use of coming 
if you don’t see everything. What is that, madam? The little 
girl is rubbing her candy against your coat. Well, I’m sure 
it won’t hurt her if the dye doesn’t come out . I’m always 
so careful what she gets in her mouth—What? Worrying 
about your coat? Well, I’m sure it is very clean candy! 
Well, aren’t some folks touchy! 

Why, how do you do, Mr. Gray! Present your friend? 
Of course you may—How do you do, Mr. Powell ! You 
are a painter? Oh, how nice. I always say painters are 
the nicest people—Ermintrude! Ermintrude Violet! Come 
here, darling. Mr. Powell, this is my little daughter. She 
does so adore pictures; inherits it from me, I suppose. She 
has the loveliest picture books. And the first thing she does 
on Sunday mornings is tease her pa-pa, Mr. Jones, you know, 
to show her the pictures, the funny ones, if you know what 
I mean? 


(Continued on page 231) 
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Trades Union or Open Shop? 


garret study, you would find my 

desk, my sewing table, even invad- 
ing the sacred precincts of my husband’s 
worktable, stacks of magazines, news- 
papers, clippings, pamphlets, typescripts 
—donated by trade unions, Chambers of 
Commerce, and kind hearted individu- 
als—all pertaining to the one subject 
of the American Plan versus the trade 
union shop. It was while delving into 
one of the pamphlets entitled “Judge 
Dooling’s Decision” that I made the 
very serious mistake in the March num- 
ber of the Overland Monthly, a mis- 
take kindly pointed out by Mr. George 
L. Bell, of ascribing words to Judge 
Dooling, which were really written by 
the attorney general or one of his as- 
sistants. In other words, I mistook the 
case as presented by the United States 
through its representative attorneys for 
the decree itself. Mr. Bell is extremely 
annoyed at my mistake. He shakes his 
finger at me as much as to say: 

“There, there, young woman, if you 
are going to sit in judgment on the 
American Plan, the least thing you can 
do is to be accurate.” 

With which sentiment I heartily 
agree. ‘The disordered state of my desk 
is my excuse, an inadequate one, I ad- 
mit. To make proper amends, I hereby 
quote from the opinion handed down 
by Judge Dooling himself on November 
9, 1923, which document was generously 
donated by Mr. Bell. If there be any 
mistakes in that typescript, I am _ here- 
by absolved. This is what our federal 
judge has to say in part: 

“The defendants are acting in con- 
cert for the purpose of putting into 
effect and maintaining what is by them 
designated the “American Plan” in the 
building industry in San Francisco and 
some of its neighboring counties. The 
American Plan contemplates the employ- 
ment of Union and Non-Union men in 
equal proportions with a non-union fore- 
man on each job. And this brings us 
to the second fact that the evidence 
clearly shows, and that is that the so- 
called permit system is the principal 
means by which the concerted action 
of the defendants is rendered effective. 
Under this system no one can purchase 
the building materials covered thereby 
without obtaining a permit from the 
permit bureau of the Builders’ Exchange 
and no one can secure such permit who 
will not pledge himself to run his job 
on the American Plan.” 

Now that Mr. Bell’s request is com- 
plied with, I hope that all is well once 
more. The main issue I tried to bring 


I: YOU WERE to peep into my 


By ANNA DONDO 
(Continued from last month) 


out in my previous articles, namely that 
the backers of the American Plan were 
exceeding their authority, and that they, 
in turn, were using arbitrary and auto- 
cratic methods in carrying out a policy 
which was antagonistic to general wel- 
fare and to trade unions in particular, 
is borne out by the facts. An error in 
quotation does not invalidate the truth 
of existing facts. 

The American Plan or as it is better 
known, the open shop policy, is bound 
to arouse friction among employers and 
employees because it violates the cardinal 
principle of industrial democracy. And 
that principle is collective bargaining. 
The workers in any shop must act as a 
unit in bargaining with their employers. 
It is, of course, to the interest of the 
factory owner or manager to deal with 
each worker separately. But the work- 
ingman is not always a complete fool. 
He is beginning to see that the competi- 
tion of one man against another, each 
underselling the other, is not good tac- 
tics. It did not take very long for our 
corporations to find out that unrestricted 
competition is not possible in the busi- 
ness world. 


HE workers as organized in their 
trade unions demand not only uni- 
form wages for the same type of work, 
but a voice in the determination of the 
conditions of labor. As a voter, the 
worker has his say in governmental 
regime, so in industry does he wish to 
decide on the number of hours per day 
that he should work, the number of days 
per week; and, if it were possible, he 
would like to arrange affairs so that 
there would be a minimum amount of 
unemployment. ‘There are other mat- 
ters that interest the worker a good deal, 
such as safety devices, fresh air, light, 
elimination of dust, gases, and poisons. 
We are apt to stress cost of produc- 
tion and cry aloud against competition 
of other nations. The worker, however, 
is rather interested in his own welfare. 
If he refuses to sell his labor cheaply, 
if he refuses to part with his energies 
and his productive ability for less than 
a certain amount—who can blame him? 
True enough, the worker may go too 
far in his demands. San Francisco still 
shudders at the memory of trade union 
arrogance and domination. A goodly 
proportion of its citizens would like to 
have trade unions completely annihilated. 
Labor in this country has not always 
been blessed by the choicest leaders. But 


are we justified by that fact in desiring 
the destruction of trade unionism? Any 
more than we would be justified in de- 
siring to do away with a republican form 
of government and make of these United 
States an empire, because, forsooth, there 
is an oil scandal in Washington? Our 
local and national government officials 
are not always paragons of wisdom and 
virtue, and yet we do not proclaim that 
democracy is a failure, and that it were 
best to go back to the old days of kings 
and queens. The obvious remedy is not 
the destruction of institutions, but the 
choice of better men to be at the head 
of those institutions. 

Thus by the process of reasoning by 
which we sanction political democracy, 
do we give our stamp of approval to 
industrial democracy. Try as we may 
we cannot go back to the good old days. 
The cure for our bungling democracy 
in the shop and in the state is not au- 
tocracy, but more democracy. 

I have strayed far afield, however, in 
my philosophising. The specific prob- 
lem that I set about answering is wheth- 
er or not San Francisco is better off un- 
der the open shop basis. The Chamber 
of Commerce and the Industrial Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco emphatically 
proclaim that industries from now on 
will be attracted to the western metro- 
polis since the domination of the local 
trade unions has been broken. The 
trade union leaders, on the other hand, 
are just as emphatic in declaring that the 
San Francisco trade unions are as strong 
as ever, that they exert just as much in- 
fluence, and the proof of the pudding, 
they say, lies in the fact that wages are 
higher today than they were in 1921. 
Now comes a third voice with a brand 
new theory as to why San Francisco can- 
not be any more populous or prosperous 
than it is. An editorial in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle on February 23, 1924, 
makes this assertion: 

“We must provide for the expansion 
of our industries or they cannot expand, 
for we have about reached the limit of 
our facilities and our accommodations. 

“To maintain our place as a great 
center of trade we must develop ter- 
minals where rail and water meet and 
we must create sites for manufactories. 
Unless we offer inducements for indus- 
trial enterprises to locate here they are 
going elsewhere. 

“First among the improvements neces- 
sary to provide for the future is an 
adequate system of terminal warehouses 
and wharves, where raw material and 
manufactured goods may be handled 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Etching In California 


to place among the foremost etchers 

of California one who is unknown 
save to a few as a follower of the craft. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is prob- 
able that the story of H. W. Hansen’s 
work in etching 
would have fol- 
lowed that of a 
dozen others; 
even been entire- 
ly excluded from 
this series to ap- 
pear where it 
would seem log- 
ically to belong, 
among the Cali- 
fo rnia painters. 
Hansen has pro- 
duced few plates 
—he took up the needle only a few 
months ago—whereas his fame as a 
painter extends over many 
years and is international in 
extent. 

Yet there is reason at this [x 
time for giving space to his 
story, for he has started out 
on his last pilgrimage, has 
undertaken the greatest ad- 
venture of all. And there 
is important reason in the last 
plate he made for giving him 
prominent place among Cali- 
fornia etchers. His “‘Win- 
ter in the Northwest”’ in its 
conception and_ execution 
holds the element of great- 
ness. Seeing it I am con- 
vinced that he had potential 
ability as an etcher which, 
had he lived, would in a 
short period have given him 
greater fame than his paint- 


I: IS, perhaps, an unusual procedure 








ing. 
Herman  Wendelborg 
Hansen was born in the 


Ditsmarschen district of Germany June 
22, 1854. An inclination toward art 
was given opportunity for development 
under the best of the masters then resi- 
dent at Hamburg, not far distant from 
his home. It was a thorough training 
which he received, a painstaking ground- 
ing in the essentials of art which gave 
him that later absolute command of his 
medium. 


There was in him, latent then, a spirit 
of adventure which perhaps received its 
awakening when he was associated as a 
pupil with Professor Simmonsen, the fa- 
mous painter of battle scenes. But it 


OU it,» 


a ee —_ 


Herman Wendelborg Hansen 


By HARRY NOYES PRATT 


was Fennimore Cooper, with his stirring 
tales of the life of America’s un-tracked 
prairies which definitely set his feet in 
the wanderer’s path. He left the home 
country for England in 1876, and a 
year later arrived in the land of his 
dreams. 

His pilgrimage was always westward. 
He left the Atlantic Coast shortly for 
Chicago, where he received a commis- 
sion from the pioneer of the great north- 
western railways to go out to the “end 
of steel”—then in the Dakotas—and 
paint for them. With his first glimpse 
of the then boundless prairies and the 
colorful life they held, Hansen knew he 
had found his own. There was begun 
then that series of drawings and paint- 
ings, both in oil and watercolor, which 
brought him fame and which continued 


Mexican border. He “roughed it,” 
months at a time, in the Indian country 
of the southwest and the northwest. He 
knew the range, with its wild residents, 
its riders and horses, thoroughly and 
well. He added to his knowledge an 
enthusiastic love for his subject, togeth- 
er with a draughtsmanship seldom sur- 
passed. 

Artists of a younger day, a genera- 
tion less carefully trained in the funda- 
mentals of art, have somewhat slight- 
ingly referred to work such as his as 
““llustrative.” True—but why not? In 
that lies one quality, though not the 
only quality, which makes the work of 
H. W. Hansen an invaluable contribu- 
tion to pictorial art. His paintings and 
drawings are historical documents. 
When Hansen painted a Crow Indian, 
it was a Crow; correctly dressed, in the 
environment and with the manner of 

the Crow. His Sioux, his 
Apache, was that, nothing 








“Winter in the Northwest” 


—from the etching by H. W. Hansen 


until his death early in April, 1924. 


EW painters of our time have had 

such wide reproduction of their 
pictures as Hansen. His Pony Express 
riders, his stage coaches with their 
plunging teams and following Indians, 
his cowboys, have found many a strange 
haven; have known appreciation in many 
an unexpected place. 

He knew the West of the old days 
more intimately than any painter of his 
time, with the possible exception of 
Remington. He lived up and down the 
cattle country from the Canadas to the 






= mn, else. His Pony Express rid- 
et } oe 4 ers were men of the old 
:| West, accoutred exactly as 


were the riders of that day. 

This painstaking attention 
to detail was one of the fea- 
tures which placed his work 
ahead of that of any con- 
temporary in his line; and 
yet after all it was but a 
minor thing. Correct as 
were his details, carefully 
executed as were the ana- 
tomical features of his ani- 
mals and men, these were 
never allowed to burden or 
to interfere with the spirit 
of his painting. He knew 
his men and his animals, in- 
side and out, and used their 
outward seeming merely that 
it might express that which 
was transpiring within. 

He loved horses. It was the horse 
which formed the prime motif of his 
work. It may be that he some time 
painted a canvas which did not hold a 
horse; if he did I have not seen the pic- 
ture. It was the horse which afforded 
him the real means for telling his story 
—what a short-coming that is in the 
mind of today’s generation of painters, 
to tell a story!—and it was usually his 
pleasure to tell a tale of some sort, 
dramatic, tragic or of the every day. 
And how he could tell it! 

He was an indefatigable worker al- 
most to the end. His work retained 
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A Page of Oregon Verse 


THE MAGIC CARPET 


| walked the hot, reeking streets— 
Reeking with odors of tar, 

Of gasoline, garbage, and grease, 
Nameless nauseating smells. 

| walked the hot streets— 

Babies gasped, cried, suffocated— 
The hot air quivered— 

The buildings glared 

In the hot sun— 

Life 

Was sucked from my veins. 


In the railroad yard 

There was a train of cars, 
Rumbling, clanging, clanking— 
Cars lumber-laden from the West. 


Sweet balsam of fir trees— 
Lung-healing odor of pitch— 
Heart-healing odor of pine. 


Winds of the far-off Pacific 
Blew to me— 

My lonesome heart 

Heard the music 

Of the laughing McKenzie; 

Its white, tumbling waters 
Roared in my song-thirsty ears. 


I am back again 

On my hill-tops— 

On the crags 

And their eerie trails— 
I am back again 

To the forests— 

To the forests of fir and pine, 
To the songs of the wind 
In their branches, 

Like the murmur 

Of far-off seas. 


And I’m home again— 
Home again— 
Home again. 
—Perry Prescott Reigelman. 


I HAVE BEEN GLAD 


| have been glad of seaward rushing 
rivers, 

And mountains blue against a dawning 
sky 

Wherein soft opalescent fire quivers; 

And wave-washed cliffs, and pine trees 
pointing high. 


I have been glad of winds, and wild birds 


singing, 

And brooks that flow, and elfin flower 
faces 

Peeping from out tall grass, and far bells 
ringing, 

Of crickets’ songs, and pools in shadowed 
places. 


I have been glad of April’s green delight, 
And summer’s rose, and autumn’s golden 
song, 
And the white silence of a winter’s night. 
I have been glad of dreams remembered 
long. 


Ihave been glad—but this you do not know, 
I have been glad because I love you so. 


—Verne Bright. 


OREGON 


love the hue 
of the clouded blue 
When the lingering summer dies 
And the rain’s soft sweep 
When the earth drinks deep 
Under the Oregon skies; 

For the rains will cease 
And the sun increase, 
The mists from the valleys rise 
And after the showers 
Will a myriad flowers 
Laugh up at the Oregon skies. 


—Clara Virginia Barton. 


OREGON PHEASANTS 


ROWN blots against brown grass, 
The pheasants pass, 
Placid, subdued, 


Slow moving in the autumn solitude. 


Purple and green 

Their sheen, 

See! brown long feathers 
grasses dried. 

But all their loveliness 

And springtime pride 

Are veiled in quietness. 


like the 


Here where dead boughs 
No longer the birds house, 
Brown blots against brown grass 
The pheasants pass. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


I LOVE YOU 
| love the winsome way you turn your head 


The rose you wear, if white or pink or 
red; 


I love your eager eyes, so bright and gray, 
Reminding one of dawn before the day; 


I love your voice, your step, your fingers 
bare, 

Your cool, white throat, your brown and 
silver hair; 


I love your gown of swiss, or mull, or crepe, 
Love all you do, or see, or touch, or take. 


I love you, love you. You will never know 
I love you, but I cannot tell you so. 
—Ruth Fargo. 


FANTASIE 
| know the swift white magic of 
The shimmering moon 
When poised like some slim titled moth 
Above a painted June. 


I know the luring siren song 

The old seas sing and sing 

Till curved pink shells borne far inland 
Cry out, remembering. 


But best I love the fluttering 
White petaled days 
When little eager Aprils dance 
Away to meet the Mays. 
—Elinor L. Norcross 


SONG FOR BARBARA 
BLOMBERG 


Turkish ships in Lepanto water, 

Allah scoffs at the fair Christ’s might; 
(Sancta Maria, Sancta Mater,) 

Don John of Austria is off for the fight. 


Charles was a light love, Barbara a wanton, 
Phillip sits safe in the chair of Spain; 

Candle and book may perhaps be forgotten 
If Don John of Austria rides home again. 


Pius kneels in the chapel chancel, 

Pale is the Virgin shrined above, 

And when was a virgin known to cancel 
The sin of a harlot and king’s light love? 


Turkish ships in Mahomet’s keeping, 

Christ’s wide throne in the balance grim, 
Troubled and light shall be Phillip’s sleeping 
While an unblessed brother fights for him. 


Unblessed brother, son of a wanton, 

To save the kingdom of Mary’s son; 

Mother to mother and sins forgotten 

She smiles from the chancel and doubt is 
done. 


Barbara, Barbara, love’s white daughter, 
Laugh, an you will, in the teeth of Spain; 
(Sancta Maria, Sancta Mater,) 

Don John of Austria rides home again. 


—Gertrude Robison Ross. 


HOMELAND 


~O many days my seeking heart 
Went roving alien skies, 
When all the while the thing it sought 
Lay hidden in your eyes. 


The empty days, the lonely nights 
That I have journeyed through, 

And always—always you were here, 
And yet I never knew! 


I did not know—I did not dream— 
But oh, the weary quest 
Has only made more dear to me 
The haven of your breast. 
—Ada M. Hedges. 


UNL:REAMED 
HE trees on this tall hill have never 
dreamed 
Of seas and all the ecstacies they know; 
Their great cupped arms, their breast-plates 
where have gleamed 
The brittle stars, the sun-flame, and the glow 
Of silvern moons. They do not know the beat 
Of fretted combers or the sting of spray; 
They have not tasted salt and known it 
sweet; 
They know alone the wind’s and the rain’s 
way. 


Yet some day, who can tell, these same 
sad trees 

That stand in holy clusters in this wood 

May by these winds be borne across wide 
seas— 

Great-masted ships, with fog blown through 
their spars; 

Oh then, mayhap, they'll think of nights 


they stood 
On this tall hill and dreamed among the 
stars. 


—Howard McKinley Corning. 
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“PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE 
PRACTICE” 
Dr. Richard T. Ely’s 
“Land Economic Series” 
HIS BOOK is for students who 
wish to know the whole field of 
real estate at its best—in short as a 
profession—and it marks an important 
movement in research and education. It 
is meant for practical business men who 
wish to know more of land economics, 
renting, leasing, the right management 
of properties for others, insurance, sales- 
manship, taxation, city planning, legal 
considerations and much more besides. 

Here we have all this in a volume of 
something over three hundred pages 
which also gives us a two-page list of 
other books worth study, and contains 
many standard forms for real estate men 
to use. 

From the last chapter, “Requisites to 
Success,” we quote several impressive 
points made by the author of this book 
who is Ernest McKinley Fisher, a 
prominent worker in the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. He 
tells us: “No one challenges the right 
of the manufacturer of the cheapest au- 
tomobile on the market, or the greatest 
inventor of his age to a fortune beyond 
the comprehension of the ordinary mind; 
their contributions to society have been 
greater than their compensation. In 
other words wealth accumulated must 
be matched by dollars’ worth of satis- 
faction given, with something more for 
good measure. So long as he thinks in 
such terms, the dealer’s ambition may 
be unbounded. 

In the first place, obvious as it seems, 
it is necessary to have a clientele. An 
experienced and wise merchant once said 
that the most necessary thing for the 
merchant to possess, and the easiest for 
him to lose, is a customer. ‘This needs 
no argument; how is the real estate 
dealer to secure his clientele? 

The real estate dealer is in the same 
position as other professional men. He 
has nothing to offer his client but his 
service. He deals in real estate, and he 
can only secure patronage by making his 
sales in such a manner as to win the 
confidence and esteem of both parties. 


The second requisite to success is con- 
fidence in his community and adequate 
vision of its possibilities. The dealer 
sells his community; he must be brim- 
ming over with enthusiasm about its ad- 
vantages. His confidence, however, must 
not be unfounded, blind allegiance. He 
must be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is within him. His vision 
must penetrate beyond the surface and 
see the things that are invisible to the 
ordinary man.” 

The reader lingers lovingly over the 
book and finds knowledge of a new, 
much-needed sort on every page. It is 
published by The Macmillan Company, 
and the prise is $3.50 net. Other volumes 
in what is called a “standard course in 
real estate practice” will follow this one. 


—Cuar_es H. SHINN. 





AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE 
KU KLUX KLAN 
HIS volume by S. L. Davis seems 
less a history of the Klan than an 
exposition of the reasons for its being 
as presented from the purely Southern 
viewpoint. ‘The book gives a picture of 
conditions in the South which is prac- 
tically unknown to those whose knowl- 
edge is obtained only through school 
histories. The days of reconstruction 
brought to the devastated South a horde 
of politicians, carpet-baggers. Even 
those who possibly should not be in- 
cluded in this category brought with 
them an accumulated bitterness and hat- 
red which placed them beyond any sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
which the Confederated states must 
meet. But if our school histories err in 
passing lightly over the mistaken policies 
of those who governed the conquered 
territory in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, it is possible 
that Miss Davis errs in emphasizing 
only the shortcomings of those who came 
from the North. Yet it is a valuable 
contribution to our historical records. 
Authentic History of The Ku Klux 
Klan, by Susan Lawrence Davis. Ameri- 
can Library Service, New York. (No 
price given.) 


THE ENCHANTED MESA 


HOSE who seek to find in poetry a 
singing beauty, added to color of 
word and strength of thought will find 
in this recent volume of Glenn Ward 
Dresbach delightful satisfaction. Dres- 
bach is not one of those who, for one 
reason or another, have wandered far 
from accepted form. He has been for 
the most part content to express his 
vision of beauty in the established forms. 
In the present volume he has included 
many poems which have given pleasure 
to the readers of contemporary maga- 
zines. They are light lyrics for the 
most part, with but a hint, an under- 
tone, of deeper feeling. And there are 
pictures of splendid beauty— 
“Like some mesmeric sea of rippled gold 
The wheat fields spread upon the level 
lands 
Reaching for miles until their edges 
rolled 
In haxe upon uncertain shores of sky.” 


That there are still untouched themes 
for poetic expression is evident in this: 


4 WILLOW DAM 


Just the right touch of beauty needed 
here 

In this flat meadow of the close-cropped 
grass 

Is that swayed group of willows leaning 
near 

A little brook, like pagan dancers caught 

In some old mood of quiet ecstacy, 

Swaying their flowing hair above a glass 

Of gliding magic, soon to tire of thought 

And dance again. 


The farmer said to me: 

“One rainy spring the brook, there on 
the right, 

Cut deep into the land and so I turned 

The water off by building up a pile 

Of sods and willow poles. I made it 
tight enough to hold washed soil. 
The current churned 

A deeper channel where it ought to be, 

And I forgot the dam till afterwhile 

I saw each willow pole turned to a tree. 

The Enchanted Mesa, by Glenn Ward 
Dresbach. Henry Holt & Co., pub- 
lishers. $1.50 net. 
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New Bust of Bret Harte 


T ste is in the new Overland 
office a splendid bust of Bret 
Harte, the work of a young San 
Francisco sculptor. Siightly more than 
life size, the head looks out across the 
room as though the famous writer were 
again presiding over the destinies of 

Overland. 

The sculptor, Andrew M. Lakey, is 
a native of California, born near Santa 
Barbara some 26 years ago. He has 
been a student at the California School 
of Fine Arts, and for two years past 
has been studying under Henry Von 
Sabern. Several examples of his work 
are included in the present Annual at 
the Palace of Fine Arts, and display 
marked talent. 

The bust of Bret Harte is particularly 
well handled. The head has both 
strength and dignity, and meets with 
the approval of those whose memory of 
the original is undimmed by time. If 
the desire of the young sculptor is ful- 
filled, if he is able to spend the next 
few years at the Beaux Arts in New 
York, there is no doubt but that San 
Francisco will have added one more to 
the long list of illustrious artists whom 
she has given to the world. 
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Bret Harte 


portrait bust by Andrew M. Lakey 





LAND O’MAIZE FOLK 


T is difficult to express just the im- 

pression which this latest volume of 
verse by J. G. Sigmund makes upon the 
reader. It is a collection of portraits, 
in greater part; brief, strong, almost 
crudely rendered pictures of the farm 
and river and hill folks of the Middle 
West. Mr. Sigmund has presented, 
perhaps mistakenly, only the sordid, the 
barren, the degraded side of the coun- 
try life of the region; and I wonder if 
this picture would not have found added 
strength had he given it contrast with 
the beauty which is, after all, predomi- 
nant there. 


Sigmund has presented his portraits 
of the Land O’Maize Folk with pur- 
poseful crudity. His manner of pres- 
entation, the terse abruptness of his 
lines, even his pattern, aid in conveying 
the impression he desires to give. Yet 
I wonder if he might not have given 
quite as strong a picture had he varied 
the monotony of his pattern. Twenty- 
five poems, all written on the same pat- 
tern of three stanzas each, with the same 
scheme, tend toward a greater monotony 
than is intended. 

Nor will his “Yesteryear Folk’”— 
which composes the last group of the 
three which make up the volume—find 


greater liking. Here is a series of ten 
poems. Ten characters speak, all in 
regret of the vanished days of pre-pro- 
hibition. Here again seems need of con- 
trast, for any theme must have variety 
if it would avoid monotony when car- 
ried to length. 


It is only in his “Hillside Folk” that 
is found the Sigmund whom we knew 
and liked in his previously published 
volumes. There is beauty here as well 
as philosophy; and beauty with no sac- 
rifice of strength. For instance, his 
“Age and Autumn”: 

The beggar on the corner draws her 
shawl 

More closely round her thin, mishapen 

frame; 
She feels that frost, which cools the 
breath of fall 


And paints the sumach’s plume with 
waves of flame. 


That old oak, hunched upon my wood 
lot hill, 
Clings to its leaves and shivers through 
the day; 
It seems to know its limbs will never fill 
With sap when March returns—nor 
bud in May. 


In his “Maize Country Natal Day” 
is one of the notable poems of the year, 


a portrait stronger, more poignant, than 
any other he has drawn; expressing the 
barrenness of farm life as it still exists 
in outlying districts, yet holding a beauty 
which seems absent from his portraiture 
of the folk of the river and valley lands. 
It is too long to quote, save in its open- 
ing stanza: 
“The doctor rubs his heavy lidded eyes 
And takes his shaggy fur coat from a 
chair; 
Above the woodlot knoll the last star 
dies, 
A cock’s first metal call rides on the air; 
The mid-wife tiptoes down the creaking 
stair— 
New day finds voice in raucous barnyard 
cries.” 
Yet “Land O’Maize Folk” is a no- 
table addition to the poetry of the year. 
Land O’Maixe Folk, by J. G. Sig- 
mund. Published by James T. White 
Co. (No price given.) 





ROBERT LLOYD GRESHAM of 
London sends us the announcements of 
the awards from the Benjamin Franklin 
Fund. The major one is to Pierson W. 
Banning of Los Angeles, on his pub- 
lished work, “Mental and Spiritual 
Healing; All Schools and Methods; A 
Text Book for Physicians and Meta- 
physicians.” Two thousand five hundred 
pounds, Scholarship. 
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“WANDERINGS IN NORTHERN 
CHINA” 

HIS book is one which overflows 

with high spirits, a passionate love 
of the outdoor world and a very un- 
usual faculty for getting along with 
everybody anywhere. It certainly makes 
one of the best books for reading aloud 
that we have seen for years—perhaps 
since we read the author’s “A Vaga- 
bond Journey Around the World.” The 
spirit of Dr. Kane, of Stanley, of Liv- 
ingstone, of Beatrice Grimshaw making 
friends with the New Guinea cannibals, 
and of W. H. Hudson exploring Pata- 
gonia is strongly alive in such a book 
as Harry A. Franck has given his read- 
ers. It has the novelists of Chinese 
such as Mrs. Miln or the sensational 
Sax Rohmer, beaten to a finish, and 
even the painstaking historians must 
take a back seat. For two long years 
our author made himself a living part 
of the real China which no one com- 
prehends by merely reading Confucius 
and Mencius. In his foreword, Mr. 
Franck tells us: 

“The man who spends a year or two 
in China and then attacks the problem 
of telling all he saw, heard, felt or 
smelled there, is like the small boy who 
was ordered by the teacher to write on 
two neat pages all about his visit to 
the museum. Lafcadio Hearn said that 
the longer he remained in the East, 
the less he knew of what was going on 
in the Oriental mind. An “Old China 
Hand” has put the same thing in more 
popular language: ‘You can easily tell 
how long a man has been in China by 
how much he doesn’t know about it. 
If he knows almost everything, he has 
just recently arrived; if he is in doubt 
he has been here a few years; if he ad- 
mits that he really knows nothing what- 
ever about the Chinese people or their 
probable future, you may take it for 
granted that he has been out a very 
long time.’ Such men as Alfred Sze 
are often mistaken in the United States 
as samples of China. Unfortunately 
they are nothing of the kind; in fact 
they are too often hopelessly out of 
touch with their native land. There 
has been progress in China, but nothing 
like the amount which we have been 
coaxed or lulled into believing, and some 
of it is of a kind that raises serious 
doubts as to its direction. China may 
need more credits, but any fool knows 
that you must stop the hole in the bot- 
tom of a tub before you pour more 
water into it. At times, too, it is 
laughable to think of us children among 
nations worrying about this one, thou- 
sands of years old, which has so often 
‘come back’ and may still be ambling 
her own way long after we have again 
disappeared from the face of the earth.” 
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The book before us has ten chapters, 
the first three of which are devoted to 
Korea. ‘Then our author crosses the 
beaten track from “Cho-sen,” goes up 
and down Manchuria, sees “Russianized 
China,” goes across the Gobi Desert, 
scrambles around in “Red Mongolia,” 
keeps right on till he is exploring “ban- 
dit-ridden Honan,” in fact goes every- 
where he pleases in northern China. The 
book fills 502 pages and is splendidly 
illustrated by more than 180 photo- 
graphs and maps. 

As one reads through these irresisti- 
ble pages, not one of which can be 
skipped, he comes across dozens of pas- 
sages which he longs to quote. Let this 
brief glimpse of how the very poor 
exist in China be sufficient to show the 
size of the problem of modernizing this 
ancient land. He is among the coolies 
who have been working all summer in 
Mongolia or Manchuria and are walk- 
ing back to over-crowded China prop- 
er, stopping each night at an over- 
crowded “fang” or inn—as did Franck. 
Then comes this: “The fixed price of 
lodging for a coolie in these inns seemed 
to be five coppers; then there was five 
“cash,” or a copper, for hot water for 
their tea, and not more, probably, for 
each of their two meals than for their 
lodging; so that the innkeeper got about 
the equivalent of one to three American 
cents from each guest, depending upon 
whether he stopped at noon or over 
night, and the total expenditure of each 
coolie perhaps averaged four cents a 
day, besides the bit of food some car- 
ried with them. 

Is there any other glorified vagabond 
on earth who can see so much and get 
so much fun out of it as Harry A. 
Franck? 

The Century Company publishes this 
book, and the net price is $5.00. 

CuHarRLEs H. SHINN. 





THE FURTHEST FURY 
HE DOUBLE MURDER which 
startles the little town, casts its 
menacing suspicion on one after another 
of those who knew the victims best, and 
gives rise to the vast fund of gossip of 
the boarding house opposite. Carolyn 
Wells has handled her small town gos- 
sip and startling disclosures of carefully 
hidden heart secrets in a sympathetic and 
entertaining way, and with wealth of 
detail which baffles the reader and skill 
of the detective to the last page. It 
makes a readable tale for those who like 
detective stories without gruesome tensi- 
ty, and that the little maid of the mur- 
der victim’s menage, really solves the 
mystery pleases everybody including the 
indubitable Fleming Stone, Miss Wells 
well known creation. 
The Furthest Fury, by Caroline 
Wells. J. B. Lippincot Co. $2.00 net. 
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THAD WELCH 
(Continued from page 212) 
that this was preserved for it is a re- 
markable picture. The flesh tones are 
perfect and the eyes have a liquid depth 
as if portraying Welch’s very soul. 

During the summer of 1877, Ibsen 
finished his “Pillars of Society” in Mu- 
nich and could often be seen in the 
cafes or about the town. 

By the time he left the Academy, 
which was some time in the summer of 
1878, Welch was doing excellent work 
and able to sell quite a few of his land- 
scapes. Of course they did not bring 
large sums, but it proved to him that 
people were interested in his work and 
his time had not been spent in vain. 
During the interval of study at the 
Academy he had won three bronze med- 
als in competitive exhibitions. 

After leaving the Academy only na- 
ture and his own genius had anything 
to teach him. He formed quite a 
friendship for one of the ‘“Duveneck 
Boys” John H. Twachtmann, who was 
afterwards called the impressionist of 
America. The advice of ‘—Ttwachtmann 
was appreciated next to that of Duvy- 
eneck by the students and Welch was 
therefore delighted to have been singled 
out from the rest as his companion, for 
his comradeship was always beneficial. 
They conceived quite a novel and inex- 
pensive way of travelling about the 
country to paint, building a wagon, or 
cart, which served as a sleeping com- 
partment, studie and kitchen combined. 

This cart was seven feet long with suf- 
ficient width for two men to sleep com- 
fortably, with glass sides and a top to 
protect them from the weather. There 
was a stove in one corner, within which 
made it possible to paint snow scenes 
during the severe weather. 

When this box-cart was folded up it 
was only about two feet high. Thus, 
when wishing to move to another town 
they folded it up and were able to ship 
it by rail, many times dragging the 
wheels themselves when unable to ob- 
tain an old horse. ‘Their arrival in a 
village was usually quite an event, for 
this novel contrivance attracted the at- 
tention of the children and elders as 
well, and so before they had selected a 
spot to camp there was quite a populace 
at their heels, laughing and asking ques- 
tions of the artists. 

On one of these excursions an inci- 
dent occurred which had a serious bear- 
ing on Welch’s future life. “They were 
camping on the outskirts of a small 
Bavarian village, where the farms were 
scattered but flourishing. On learning 
that the proprietor of the village inn 
was a relative of an acquaintance of his 
in America, Twachtmann persuaded 
Welch that they put up at his hostelry 
for a time and enjoy the certainty of 
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well-cooked meals and a comfortable 
bed. ‘There were many bits to paint 
in the immediate vicinity and Welch 
gladly acceded to the plan. This gave 
them more time for painting than when 
they prepared their own meals and con- 
sequently these were busy and profitable 
days for the two artists. 

The proprietor of the Inn was a big, 
surly man, domineering over the gentle 
little wife who did all the cooking for 
the establishment ; while their daughter, 
a pretty young girl of sixteen, waited on 
the table and assisted her mother in 
various ways in caring for the guests. 


ELCH was soon attracted to 

the refined, overworked wife 
and the pretty daughter with an under- 
standing bred from contact with similar 
conditions in his own family. He there- 
fore felt a bond of sympathy with them 
and an aversion for the dominating inn- 
keeper. This was suggested one morn- 
ing when, as he was sipping his coffee 
in the breakfast room, he noticed that 
the young girl had recently been crying 
and was even then having difficulty in 
restraining her tears. 

Welch questioned her as to the cause 
of her distress. At first she refused to 
confide in him, but after repeated ques- 
tions she blurted out in one breath that 
her father was unkind and made them 
suffer. Raising the frill of her sleeve 
above a dimpled elbow, she disclosed an 
ugly black and blue mark. Welch was 
all sympathy and told her if there was 
anything he could do for her or her 
mother they had but to ask him. 

She smiled a wan little smile through 
her tears but shook her head, comforted, 
however, by the sympathy of the young 
artist. Welch and Twachtmann had al- 
ready stirred her girlish imagination by 
their pictures, which were different from 
those made by the daubers who occa- 
sionally stopped at her father’s inn. 
Their pictures portrayed faithfully the 
places which were familiar to her from 
childhood, and that they were thought 
worthy subjects for their canvases filled 
her with delight. Therefore she always 
hovered about the inn door to catch a 
glimpse of the new sketches as the ar- 
tists returned each evening from the 
day’s work. The artists were young 
and that they were pleased by her hon- 
est admiration for their pictures she well 
knew, for youth has a way of sensing 
those things. 

Welch took keen pleasure in showing 
her his work and looking for approba- 
tion in her beautiful gray eyes. How 
much he cared for her interest in him 
he was not aware until one afternoon 
returning earlier than usual from their 
sketching they found the young girl 
seated by the roadside, a quarter of a 
mile distant from the inn. She was evi- 
dently waiting for their coming for she 
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arose as soon as they appeared and ap- 
proached them. It could plainly be 
seen that she had been crying and was 
somewhat excited, though there was a 
new determination in her bearing. She 
quickly told them of added cruelties of 
her father and of her determination to 
leave home. That they were leaving 
the inn on the following morning she 
knew, as they had hired a horse to draw 
their cart. 

This seemed an opportunity not to 
be overlooked ; could she go with them? 
They could leave her at any town re- 
mote from her home, she said, and she 
was certain to find employment as she 
was domestic. She could keep house 
better than any girl of her age in the 
village, she ended with natural pride. 
Sympathy is certainly akin to love but 
it was anything but sympathy that made 
Welch’s heart flutter strangely in his 
breast and his voice was unsteady as he 
assured her that she could go with them. 

Twachtmann was not lacking in sym- 
pathy but hesitated about taking her as 
he feared he would be held in a bad 
light by his friend in America, for abett- 
ing his relative in leaving home. How- 
ever, his opposition was overruled, and 
they determined to leave on the follow- 
ing morning before daybreak, notifying 
their host that they would make an 
early start and not require any break- 
fast. 

They arose accordingly three hours 
before they were supposed to start, to 
avoid complications, and left a silent 
inn at the early hour of two in the 
morning. Their fair passenger met them 
by appointment on the outskirts of the 
village; a small bag containing a few 
clothes and her mother’s picture being 
all she took with her. Although the 
horse traveled slowly they made con- 
siderable progress, having such an early 
start, and as the day advanced were 
far distant from the inn. Of course 
in these days of automobiles and rapid 
transit, the distance would have seemed 
a trifle but to them it was quite a jour- 
ney. 

During these passing hours Welch 
had been wrapt in thought, and the oc- 
casional questions he asked their fair 
companion were all bearing on the sub- 
ject of his meditations. It was thought 
advisable for Twachtmann to procure 
something for their noon meal from a 
farmhouse, and during the interval of 
his absence Welch chatted with the 
young girl and finally disclosed his plan. 

He had little or nothing, he told her, 
but a good name and the ability to paint, 
which should eventually provide a good 
living; she had a keen sympathy for art 
and if she could reciprocate his affec- 
tion for her, he thought they could help 
each other and he had better become her 
protector for life. She blushingly ad- 
mitted that she cared but there was a 
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religious difference to be overcome. 

Love, however, overcame obstacles 
and to ‘'wachtmann’s surprise they were 
married by a civil magistrate that very 
evening, he being the groom’s only at- 
tendant. Shortly after this Twacht- 
mann parted from them, returning to 
Munich, Welch and his bride journey- 
ing on through the country. 

Unfortunately, the dispositions of the 
young couple were at variance and later 
proved something to be conjured with. 
The young wife was a practical, frugal 
housewife, and the young husband, with 
a highly developed artistic temperament, 
was anything but practical and lacked 
the primal elements of a business man. 
Therefore, though he did excellent 
work, he received little for it and there 
was seldom enough in the larder to keep 
them well nourished. 

The young wife, discouraged by this 
lack of judgment, developed in conse- 
quence an irritable, nagging disposition, 
which in turn brought violent outbreaks 
over the slightest trifle. 


HEREFORE the following four 

years were full of suffering for this 
unfortunate couple. Twice he left his 
wife for a few weeks, thinking that 
when apart they could the better see 
their problem and re-establish harmony 
on his return, but to no avail. 


There were two children born of 
this union, a boy and a girl; the latter, 
on reaching maturity evincing decided 
artistic ability. In fact this daughter, 
now Mrs. Fanny Welch Pilsworth, 
supports herself by her art and compe- 
tent critics prophesy that in time she 
will make a name for herself, inde- 
pendent of any association with her re- 
nowned father. 


On learning that his father-in-law 
was dead, Welch made arrangements 
for his wife to return to her mother 
at the inn and there to raise the chil- 
dren, he contributing as best he could 
for their support. During these un- 
happy years Welch departed from his 
temperate ways and formed the habit 
of indulgence which later caused him 
and one very dear to him, great suf- 
fering. 

On leaving Germany for Paris he 
obtained a legal separation, but con- 
tinued to send whatever he could for 
the support of his children. The wagon 
was sold to the American’ illustrator, 
A. B. Wenzell. 

Arriving in Paris, Welch worked on 
an English newspaper, the Paris Herald, 
of which Theodore Childs was the edi- 
tor. He lived on a houseboat on the 
Seine, which he built in a shop in back 
of the newspaper offices, the employees 
of the paper helping him to launch it. 
The artist, Richard Pauli, lived with him. 


(Continued next month) 
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A Man Who Loves Children 


in any community as to pass 
without notice. And when to usefulness 
a man adds the element of idealism, that 
man becomes a decided asset to the life 
that goes on about him. 

Berkeley, California, has such a cit- 
izen. 

Eugene Sommer, a long-time book 
man of the university town, has lately 
removed from outgrown quarters to a 
new book shop so well-planned, so con- 
veniently equipped, so fresh in stock that 
it takes immediately a ranking position 
among shops of similar line on the 
Pacific Coast. But this isn’t the story 
of the shop, interesting as that is, save 
as it affords the background for the real 
story, that of Mr. Sommer’s idealism. 

Now Sommer is a successful merchant. 
He is a shrewd and wise business man, 
but it is not because of these qualities— 
there are other successful business men 
in Berkeley—that he stands out con- 
spicuously in the college community. 
Sommer is a man who has held a vision, 
a dream that has found its realization 
in the opening of this new shop. 

Business, to Sommer, has held always 
something more than the element of 
commercialism. To him a book shop 
should be something more than a place 
to buy books. It should be a place 
where might be formed that _ initial 
friendship with a good book, a liking 
that should blossom into life-long mu- 
tual friendship. And it should be some- 
thing above and beyond this, important 
as it is. 

Berkeley is an art center. Here have 
gathered and are gathering painters, 


EFUL CITIZENS, really 
useful ones, are not so common 


By MARY MILLS WEST 





Kugene Sommer 


sculptors, musicians, workers in the art 
crafts—and writers, many of them. 
What more logical, then, than to create 
a book shop which should be a true lit- 
erary center, a place where poets and 
novelists and short story writers should 
gather for mutual inspiration and help. 
And, being a business man as well as 
dreamer, Sommer brought his vision 
into being. 


Back of the shop proper, and above, 
he planned and built an assembly room 
so that organizations such as the Calli- 
fornia Writers’ Club might gather and 
discuss the activities of the craft in its 
various branches. No charge, mind you! 
The room is freely turned over to any 
gathering of a literary or artistic nature, 
any day or evening—save only Satur- 
day. 

Saturday! That is the day reserved 
for the children, and on that day the 
room belongs to them. 

The genial face of the book man 
takes on a touch of emotion as he tells 
of his plans for the children, plans which 
make a feature of story-telling every 
Saturday afternoon: 

“The kiddies!” he says: “T have 
made a big department for them right 
here in the store; and upstairs, every 
week while I live, there will be some- 
thing nice for them, something which 
will amuse them, but also something 
which will help to keep them going 
straight.” 

He turned to look with pride on the 
long shelves with their orderly rows of 
books; through and into the juvenile 
department with its attendants trained 
to this special kind of book-selling. Then 
he added, thoughtfully, a word that de- 
fines the man: 

“Tt is my pleasure to make my shop 
a real asset to this town. Most of all 
it will be my pleasure to feel and to 
know that at least while the boys and 
girls of Berkeley are under my roof they 
will find those influences which will 
make them better and happier when 
they are men and women.” 





Sally, who wasn’t afraid of mice or 
toads, the little Mick. A stuckup Sally 
now that she was a woman. But how 
soft and yielding that once, her breath 
like sweet clover at noon. 

“You there, with the high water 
pants, carry some of my traps to the 
park for a quarter!” 

“T’ll carry them all for a dollar.” 

“Gad, it’s hot enough to take you! 
Careful with that snare, Smarty.” 

The Duke swung the strap of the 
little drum over his head and fell in 
line, and with a smart thr-r-m, thrr-rum, 


The Drums 


(Continued from page 198) 


set their feet in step and kept them, a 
rag-a-muffin at their heels. 

Thrr-r-um. Thrr-r-um. Until they 
swung off the street and then the beat 
of “Protestant Boys” coaxed the fifer 
to carry the air with him. The Duke 
drummed happily and went on _ to 
“Boyne Water” and “Kerry Dancin’ ”, 
and the park was reached. 

“For God’s sake, where’d you learn 
to drum?” 

The Duke told them. 

“Allen the Drum-maker!” they said 
as a fiddler says “Stradivarius.” 


“And you, what are you bumming 
for? Lord, you could get a job in 4 
crack band. What ashame. You poor 
fool!” 

The next morning a circus had come 
and been shunted to one side in the 
yards, and the Duke ran for a job 
helping the unloading, and carrying wa- 
ter to the elephants. And he heard the 
rumble of animal talk from covered 
wagons and caught the romance of 
smells and the glory of the thing when 
tents bloomed and pennants fluttered. 


And when the chance afforded, ‘he 
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picked up a bandman’s drum and wak- 
ened the martial pulse. A drummer, to 
whom a day off work was a day to the 
good, negotiated with the Duke to his 
ultimate disgrace in Sally’s eyes. 

She heard the whole story as she 
twisted a bow for a hat. 

“What do you think the Duke is do- 
ing now, Sally? In a circus. My 
brother went to it last week in the city 
and he saw Duke in the band wagon. 
And afterwards he saw him to talk to 
and Duke told him the awfullest story 
of what happened after old Leonard 
kicked him out.” 

Sally listened to the awfullest story, 
seeing the Duke, ragged, unkempt, a 
bum. 

“He’s a bum. Never was any good. 
But this is the worst yet. But my 
brother said he looked good, for him. 
Swell uniform with gold lace, dinky 
hat, and the swagger of a Major Gen- 


eral. But he’s a bum for all that. No 
good. a 

That »was it. He was no good. A 
bum. 

And two years later Sally had a 


shop of her own in the new Main Street 
block, and the circus came to town. 
She lay awake in the early morning 
listening to the toot of engine whistles 
as they shunted the cars to a siding. 
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She heard small boys running past to 
see it unload. She stood at her shop win- 
dow and watched the tinseled proces- 
sion go by, elephants and gilded wag- 
ons, lions and tigers pacing back and 
forth, women wobbling on camels’ backs. 
And the band wagon— 

No good. A bum sitting up there 
on the wagon, the collar of his tunic 
open and a handkerchief under his chin 
like a bib, for the day was hot July. 
The same old grin, but a harder, leaner 
Duke, restlessness and the weariness of 
shifting scenes in his eyes. Sally’s heart 
ached for the shame of the thing, that 
this spirit of joyous boyhood served no 
better purpose in life than beating his 
way, the easy way. A drifter. A bum. 

The calliope pounded in her ears, 
crashed on her heart, stayed in her mem- 
ory all day. She ached bodily and could 
not settle to work, nor rest. In the 
evening when her apprentices and their 
sweethearts went to the circus in sum- 
mer finery and gossamer of dreams, Sally 
went again to the Half Acre and sat 
on the steps with old Leonard, and 
waited. 


HE old townclock chimed ten, and 
eleven. And then he came winging 
home in the dusk. 


“Hello, Dad.” 


. . ” 
James is married. 
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Then quieter, “Hello, Sally. Lord 
what a Sally.” They talked of little 
things until old Leonard burst out, 
“Can’t ye git a better job than that, 
Duke? Can’t ye ever git a bit to do 
with yer hands, honest like? Faith, an’ 
I once thought ye’d make the fine sol- 
dier, even if ’twas only a peace soldier 
in one of them crack regiments of tin 
soldiers that go peradin’ up an’ down. 
I was a soldier once meself. Them wus 
the days, Lad. An’ sich men. Figgers 
they cut. Women turnin’ to throw 
kisses as we'd pass by, kilts swinging, 
plaids flutterin’”’ 

Sally and the Duke listened until the 
old man drowsed. 

“You've done well, Sally. I walked 
by your shop today and saw the gold 
name on the window.” 

“Yes, Duke, and I’ve saved money.” 

Though she’d have given it gladly 
for the kiss of old, the heart of the 
Duke for her own to keep. Dusk had 
winged him again. ‘The starlight shone 
on his red hair. 

“Good of you to visit the old man, 
Sally. He'll be lonely now that Willy 
He chuckled. “Sal- 
ly, Willy James came after me today 
for being a bum. Read me a chapter on 
reforming. Think of it, from Willy 
James!” 
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“He’s a good citizen, Duke.” 

“Yes. He’s wide and thick and soft. 
He can’t see beyond measuring sugar 
and weighing butter.” 

“That’s better than 
Duke.” 

“Meaning me? Well, maybe you're 


some things, 


right. You called me yellow once, 
Sally. Remember it?” 
Yes. She remembered. Remembered 


a kiss that night, also. The Duke was 
rolling a cigarette, hands between his 
spread knees. He struck a match. 

“But that’s all long ago and far away. 
And little Sally is a prosperous business 
woman now, with a vote and every- 
thing.” 

She waited until he threw the stub 
of the cigarette away, a spark tossed 
into the dusk. 

“Duke, why don’t you settle down, 
and—and grow up?” 

He caught her hands. 

“Sally! Sally! You understand after 
all—and grow up. I never have. But 
what could I do? I’ve just one trade, 
the drums. You see, ’tisn’t being with 
the circus so much as it’s that I’m with 
the drums and it takes me after pro- 
cessions and elephants and lions, and 
smells that go with it all, aye, and span- 
gled ladies on fat horses. And I’m ridin’ 
in an Arabian Night’s entertainment the 
whole time. And Sally, I’m happy 
enough—and what else could I do? 
There’s you, now. You had the grit to 
stick and make your way. But not me. 
It’s easier to drift—easier to drift—un- 
less— 

“Yes, Duke—unless — 

His arm was around her, his cheek 
against hers, his voice crooned, 

“Sally, now that I’m here, I'd like 
to stay, with you.” 

“Then, stay, Duke.” 

But with kisses fluttering on her eyes 
and throat and lips, she knew it would 
never do to surrender without bargain- 
ing. Sally O’Malley, the smart mil- 
liner, to marry a circus bandsman. What 
could he do to keep both of them now 
that she was used to the caress of silk 
on her body, and money in her purse. 

The hands of him! Sally marveled 
at their soft clasp. Useless hands for 
a mere man, never toil twisted, nor 
grimed. He'd never worked. Didn't 
know how. She thought of his adoles- 
cent raggedness and something like fear 
clouded her heart. Her own hands had 
needle stabs, work hands surely. Then 
she remembered Mary. Mary had her 
baby, and the fine fabric of dreams had 
blown away in thin air. Mary worked 
harder than in old days at home. Mary 
never bothered fixing her hair. Mary’s 
husband had settled into a drudge who 
found a wife and child all he could 
manage to support by steady toil, the 
essence of all homely things. 

And if she married the Duke—the 
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Duke with his useless hands, content to 
drum and dream his way into a girl’s 
heart—into girls’ hearts. 

“But Duke, aren’t you ever going 
to do something useful? You can’t go 
on just drumming your life away. I 
couldn’t bear that. We'd starve.” 

“Well, we'll wait a little, Sally. May- 
be something will turn up with the least 
luck in the world. And in the mean- 
time I'll be back every chance I get.” 





RESTLESS WIND 

You are illusioned, an unvisioned thing 
Grown selfish in your noisy offering 
Of only restless energy! Your quest 
In earth and sky makes you an unloved guest 
Because you stir up clouds of dust to blind 
Men’s eyes and hold o’er them an undefined 
Display of fear. Why can’t you set souls free 
Instead of howling tales of misery! 

—Emma Bennett Miller. 





Sally sighed. Such a lover. Dreams 
—dreams—dreams. Mischief too, she'd 
wager. The devil of the Half Acre 
was in the eyes of him. His kiss was 
a thing that left a girl quivering and 
afraid, and afraid she’d wait long for 
another like him if he did not come back. 
He didn’t learn that on the Half Acre. 
That first kiss in the starlight was the 
brush of a rose-petal as it drifted down 
and lingered askew on one corner of her 
mouth. She grew afraid as the months 
went by, that some city girl would find 
out these things. And for all her clev- 
erness and bank account, when Sally 
took honest stock of her own assets she 
found little that would call the Duke 
from pastures nearer him, to wander 
with her in the scented dusk and stars. 

“Why is it you like me, Duke?” she 
asked him once. 

“Why? You're a gamester for one 
thing, Sally. And you liked me in the 
old days when God knows there wasn’t 
much but hellery to see. I’m not much 
use in the world, Sally. I don’t want 
to be if it means sluggin’ like Willy 
James. I don’t like work, but I do 
like lovin’. And I love you, though the 
reason of that I don’t know any more 
than I know why you love me.” 

That stung. He knew she loved 
him and he counted on it, until for all 
her love she was ashamed. Ashamed 
that he was too lazy to work for her, 
and settled his heart as a honey sur- 
feited bee settles on the nearest flower, 
droning his love-song, sipping as he 
would. 

“T’d like a home and you, Sally,” he 
said, “You beside me, chirpin’ and 
scoldin’, and makin’ believe you’ve had 
enough kisses when your mouth puck- 
ers for more. I can sit the night through 
star-rovin’, but I can’t work. It’s hard 
to explain but I wasn’t made for that. 
I only joy in two things, my drums and 
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my lovin’. 
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O he wandered afar in summer and 

stayed in the old house with Leonard 
all winter, eating up his bit of savings 
and tormenting Sally with his loving. 
Not another woman would have put up 
with him and his good-for-nothingness. 
But Sally was game. Not afraid of 
snakes, or toads, or useless circus drum- 
mers, or the passion-thralled wooing of 
the Duke of Devil’s Half Acre. If 
ever a woman could hold on to him 
and her own dreams, it was Sally. He 
was yellow. He knew it. Selfish to 
the core. He took all and gave noth- 
ing. Would not even soil his hands to 
give her a home. But only when she 
knew people talked about the shame of 
it did Sally drop her face in her hands 
and sob. 

And devil as he was, brew and spawn 
of the Half Acre, he knew the thing 
was blanching her prettiness and spoil- 
ing her life, and the next time he went 
away he stayed. 

Stayed, until that August of Nineteen 
Fourteen, when he sauntered back one 
day in the middle of circus seasons; and 
without telling, Sally knew why. It was 
too late for her ever to have another 
lover. So she took her pride and dreams 
in her hands and laid them at his feet. 

“Duke, if you'll stay this time, I'll 
marry you. The shop will do for us 
both. And you’d be somebody.” 

“But that’s just what I’m not, a 
somebody. Qh, it’s no use, Sally! | 
saw that when I stayed away.” 

“But I can’t let you go again, Duke. 
It hurts so.” 

He was on his knees, his head bent, 
his body bowed, the glory of him all 
dimmed, pleading, 

“Sally, forgive—but I can’t. Love 
isn’t that great, for me. I’ve got to 
go. This time there’s something for me 
to do, a tune to beat up—and I’ve got 
to go.” , 

And Sally rose. 

When next she heard of him, it was 
from Willy James who walked home 
with her one evening. Willy James, 
rotund, prosperous, horn-rimmed glasses, 
puffing as he walked. Sally glided be- 
side him. Love denied lent her soft- 
ness. She had come so near the fire, 
its glory left her dim. 

“Duke went overseas, Sally. The first 
decent thing he’s ever done. But he’s 
drummin’, drummin’ his way to the 
front trenches.” 

Then the war was over. But no 
word had come from the Duke. And 
he wasn’t posted dead or missing. Un- 
til one day a card came from a town in 
New York State. Old Leonard showed 
it to Sally when she went to see him 
one evening. His scrawl across it. 

“Well, the war didn’t finish me, 
though the heat here in the tents might. 
How’s everybody? Duke.” 
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Sally’s heart raced and choked her. 
He was alive then. But war had not 
changed him from the old careless, reck- 
less bum—drifting. He had not even 
sent her a line. Had not made a sign. 
Sally was shamed. Shamed for the love 
that had offered itself to him and been 
refused. 

Her business had grown. And her 
bank account. She wore imported 
gowns and had her hour set at the hair- 
dresser’s. She went to New York twice 
a year to buy stock and see style shows. 

But Sally would have given it all 
to be the little Sally with her unspoiled 
dreams of the Duke. To have been 
his wife. No matter that he was worth- 
less, no-account according to her stan- 
dard. She would have forgiven any- 
thing but the fact that he never came 
back after she had offered him her love 
and herself. 

Old Leonard stroked the strings of 
a drum, beating on its skin with his 
fingers, feeling out its voice. He had 
not been well of late, but he did not 
complain. Only, 

“Drat the boy, he might have come 
home and told me how the war went. 
I wanted mightily to hear about it. 
Sally, did you and him have a row?” 

“No, Leonard. We didn’t quarrel. 
But the Duke is no good. There was 
no use going on.” 

“Sally, when I was young we didn’t 
figure so much about things as young 
folks does now. We fell in love first 
and that was the end of it. We fell 
in pretty often them days, sometimes 
when we shouldn’t. But if there was 
a sting to it, we had memories. There 
comes a time, Sally, when the fire dies 
down and the blood thins. And you'd 
wonder if ye knew, how thinkin’ of old 
times and old loves, warms a body. An’ 
girls ye’d kissed, and laughin’ an’ foolin’ 
—I wouldn’t have missed a one of them. 
I've been wonderin’ what a woman does 
in after years if she’s had no lovin’ in 
her youth. I’ve wondered too, if ever 
was a man without a string of such 
memories, like button-charm strings the 
girls make. He was fond of ye, Sally. 
He used to come often.” 

Sally listened. The frogs piped from 
the creek. An owl hooted from the 
woods. 

“Sally, if ye was to ask him if he’d 
come back, ye might make somethin’ of 
him. ’Twon’t be long afore I’m leavin’ 
the work bench and the tools and he 
could make drums. He’s smart if he 
tries. Maybe if ye was to put it that 
way. ‘Here’s yer Dad’s workshop’ says 
you,’ An’ here’s my kiss. Come along 
wtih me. Maybe if ye was to put it 
that way, Sally—” 


OT even her passionate offer of 
surrender had moved him. But 
here was this old man near death; may- 
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be for his sake the Duke would come 
back. There was her own longing, her 
hunger for his kiss. Was she always 
to go hungry, knowing what lay in the 
cup of life even though it grew flat and 
stale in time, like Mary’s romance. 
There’d be the sweet drink to remember 
down the years like the memories of 
this old man among his clocks and 
drums. 

She had her shop. She would be 
bread-winner as other women had done 
before her. She’d have her taste of 
love. She’d catch him in a wonderful 
moment and swing him along with her 
away from the city to where dreams of 
old come true, when _ night-winged 
they'd float on seas, with kissing winds 
and brew of starlight, and warmer 
kisses flicking her soul to poignant bliss. 


O Sally promoted her head milliner 

to the charge of the shop and packed 
her grip and went to Buffalo. And 
there she went about. asking questions 
and seeking to find the saw-dust rings 
and white tents of “The Greatest 
Three-ringed Show on Earth.” 

She found smiles aplenty. It was 
something to waken smiles, this smartly 
gowned woman past her first youth, 
hunting a circus. She never dreamed 
that so big a thing as a circus could 
get itself lost in one state. But in the 
end she did get news of it and came 
to a town at noon, dusty and weary. She 
fluffed herself before a hotel mirror and 
took a trolly to the circus grounds, 
where bands blared and spielers called 
their wares, and children crowded the 
lane before the side-shows. 





SHADOWS 


ay say to warn me is but to be kind— 
Ask that I pencil blue each fault I find. 


Dear heart, your follies are but shadows 


cast 
By virtues clear, which to the end will last. 


—Ruth Fargo. 





She bought a reserve seat to be near 
the band, and sat through the long per- 
formance with its glitter and noise, 
tumbling clowns, wire artists, bare-back 
riders. ‘The sun on the canvas baked 
the air and burned her face. But she 
was tremulously happy, fidgetty as a 
girl in her first party dress. 

And when it was over and the crowd 
had melted away, she beckoned a passing 
clown to her side and gave him a card 
to take to the drummer in the band. A 
moment of shrinking at giving her mes- 
sage to a clown, until she saw through 
the white-wash, the weary ordinariness 
of a man, in whose tired eyes was no 
reflection of the laughter he had wak- 
ened that day. 
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While she waited, the spieler was an- 
nouncing the concert, the wonders of 
the performance. She did not hear his 
words, for the clown was back. 

“The drummer wants to know if 
you'll please step to the stand, Lady.” 

Color flamed in her cheeks. Couldn’t 
he have come to her, even now, instead 
of making her go to him, the last few 
steps. 

But she went. He sat among his 
traps and drums, queer things piled in 
hills about him, chairs, music stands, ten 
feet of the raised dias between them. 
A nigger sat on the edge of it. Cooped 
up with niggers—could she bear that 
thought. 

“Hello Sally! Lord—to think you'd 
hunt me up here—Pretty as ever, Sally, 
how’s everything—guess we can’t get in 
much talk—concert begins in ten min- 
utes—good show, eh, and we pull out 
the minute the night show is over.” 


Careless. Indifferent. Insulting. A 
bum. 

But she loved him. Still, he had 
frozen something in the heart of her. 
It thickened and formed claws as she 
gave him her message. Shame, taking 
love by the throat, shaking the life out 
of it. The poor thing struggled, died 
hard. She caught herself choking with 
it, gasping out the words she’d conned 
over and over until she knew them by 
heart. Her hands smoothed the folds 
of her dress flicked a bit of straw from 
one drooping Canton sleeve. 

“So Duke, you see he needs you and 
you would have the drum making—And 
Duke, I’m ready to stand by what I 
said the last time I saw you.” 

He struck a match. Lighted a cig- 
arette. The smoke came slowly from 
his parted lips. He stared through it, 
past her, to where men erected a con- 
cert stage with clatter of boards and 
sharp cries of command. 

“No,” he said, “It’s just as it always 
was, Sally. I’ve got this job, and the 
drums, the only thing I know. I won't 
clutter up your life with a useless—”’ his 
voice broke, grew husky. He cleared it. 
“No, I won’t go back with you now.” 

Sally turned away. Her heart seemed 
to stop. His hand had clutched the 
shoulder of the nigger. His forehead 
rested on his wrist as he stared past 
her. 

In the ring the speiler was announcing 
the wonders of the concert. 

“Songs by the Tetrazinni of the rings. 
Music by the famous Veteran’s Band, 
the only band with a circus, entirely 
composed of heroes. Most of them 
decorated for bravery. Many of them 
wounded. Only footless drummer in 
the world, plays traps and drums with 
only his hands—only—” 


(Continued on page 239) 
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o’clock the crowd came to our place and 
gathered in Enid Boyce, Janice and 
Ruth DeLacey. I stood at the gate 
and watched them go. Janice turned to 
wave me good-bye. At three o'clock 
they brought her home— 

I can’t bear to talk of it, even now. 
Janice had dived from a boat; and the 
skirt of her bathing suit, caught on a 
sunken snag, held her down. Held her 
until Enid freed her, brought her— 
more dead than alive—to the surface. 
No, I don’t care to discuss that incident. 

Janice was all right, the next day— 
lively as a cricket. She and Enid fell 
into an argument at table. Of all places 
in the world for such an argument, at 
the dinner table! 

“T just dare say you won’t go back 
to the city if that young seven-footer 
who looks at you so soulfully has his 
way about it,” Enid jested. “You ought 
to, though, if you’re thinking of marry- 
ing. A course in baby-tending at one 
of the—” 

“Enid!” Janice 
Mumsy’s blushes!” 

“Well? Aren’t you going to have 
babies? Of course you are. Lovely 
pink ones. Mumsy Smith had one love- 
ly pink one; but this brown one’”—She 
pointed a derisive finger at Paul, and 
shook her head. “This one may have 
been all right—before he got spoiled.” 
Paul’s words, spoken dreamily: 

John’s loud laughter almost drowned 

“IT can see you in a little home. There 
would be pink hollyhocks. You would 
wear pink house dresses—not blue, like 
Ruth’s, and—” : 

Her face flamed into the passionate 
beauty of which I have spoken; but she 
interrupted, quite rudely: 

“Yes-s-s-s! And though I might 
scorch my husband’s breakfast food, I 
would wreathe his dinner-pail in roses 
—pink r-r-roses. But never, never, 
never would I give him strawberry 
shortcake! Nor thick cream.” 

The weeks that followed brought 
changes to our once quiet home. I had 
often remind myself that Enid Boyce 
had played a heroine’s part in her coun- 
try’s need. When, shocked by her free- 
dom of speech, her ways, which seemed 
to me bold and forward, I writhed in 
secret, my mind threw upon the mental 
screen the picture of the wisp of a girl 
carrying water to men who died, bless- 
ing her. I saw her, working alone in 
a bloody field, through the long, long 
night, heedless of death that threatened 
at every turn. My own daughter could 
not have done that—nor Ruth—nor any 
girl I knew. Both Janice and Ruth 
would have been helpless in the pres- 
ence of such an emergency. 


protested. “Spare 
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With Reluctant Feet 


(Continued from page 203) 


Ruth came to the house every day. 
Such a comfort as she was to Paul and 
me! Paul did not go with the gay 
crowd that had swept Enid and Janice 
into its current. He was working hard, 
shut away for hours in his workshop— 
his studio, I called it. But he did not 
show me his poems, as he always had 
done. 

I thought to myself: 
them to Ruth, now.” 

Came the climax to Enid’s assaults 
on our small-town traditions. In some 
manner not quite clear to me, she met 
Elsie Cahill. Now there isn’t a thing 
in the world against Elsie, so far as I 
know; but her mother is divorced. To 
be divorced, in our town, is to be dis- 
graced. I am not, I hope, a cat-minded 
woman ; but things like that do influence 
a body against a sister woman. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, I had been expecting 
that Elsie woud come to no good—and 
so had the rest of the townspeople. 

“She has a wonderful voice,” said 
Enid, “and she hasn’t money to have it 
properly cultivated.” 


“He shows 


E were grouped about the eve- 

ning lamp. John looked up 
interestedly, his glance passing, finally, 
from Enid’s face to mine. I thought 
there was a shade of reproach in the 
look. 

“Why, that’s too bad!” he said. 
“What are we going to do about this, 
Henrietta Smith? You’re on the choir 
committee, eh? Well, why not give the 
leading place, the only one that draws 
down pay, to Elsie Cahill, instead of 
offering it to Betty Jenks, who doesn’t 
need the money?” 

I declare, I felt perfectly foolish! I 
saw at once that is what should have 
been done long ago. While we towns- 
folk sat around, waiting for something 
not quite nice to happen to Elsie Cahill. 
It might have happened! I turned cold 
all over. I heard Enid say: 

“You can help her so greatly, Mumsy 
Smith, if you’ll sort of adopt her into 
your big family. The whole town goes 
by what you do. You’re ‘Mother Smith’ 
or ‘Aunt Henrietta’ to half the young 
folks—though why their eldérs stand 
for it is more than I can see.” 

“Just wh-what do you mean?” I 
stammered. 

“Well,” she teased, “look how you 
spoil Janice! And as for Paul—” She 
finished with a gesture that explained 
all that she had left unsaid. “Older 
people are prone to give up their lives 
to their children,” she went on, seri- 
ously, her voice soft, with a little love- 
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note running through it. Love! For 
me! “It’s not right. One should not 
overlook the good of the individual in 
planning the good of many. You've 
mothered everybody, and have never tak- 
en the time to do what you would like 
to have done.” 

I sat speechless. With the sin of the 
neglected Elsie Cahill on my conscience, 
what else could I do? And there were 
other sins, I reflected, grimly. 

“Each person has a right to his life,” 
Enid went on, “to the highest develop- 
ment of it that opportunity affords. If 
you had not married when you were a 
mere infant-in-arms, Mumsy Smith, and 
spent all your time bringing up your 
family, to say nothing of mothering the 
town, you would not have pushed Paul 
into the business of being a poet. I al- 
ways did believe that the only true test 
of a good poet is his ability to earn his 
living at something else.” 

Paul reddened under his tan, but 
joined the laugh at his expense. 

“You may as well give in to Enid, 
Mumsey,” said Janice. ‘Everybody 
does. She’s always right. Even when 
she’s wrong she’s right. Take the mat- 
ter of the one-piece bathing suit—I’ve 
decided to have one. I ordered it yes- 
terday from the same place Enid got 
hers.” 

I had nothing to say. 

That night, I went early to bed. I 
don’t know how long I had slept when 
I was awakened by a gentle tap-tapping 
at my door—Paul’s knock. I started 
up, very wide awake. 

“Come!” I invited. 

He entered noiselessly, and sat on the 
edge of the bed. The late moon filled 
the room with dim radiance. I could 
see that his golden-brown hair was tum- 
bled as if he had tossed about in bed, 
unable to sleep. He sighed; and for 
moments that was the only sound in a 
silence that throbbed like a human heart. 

He had found my hand—clung to it. 
Now he pressed his cheek to mine. 

“Mother!” 

“Yes, son!” 

In broken sentences, then, came his 
story—the story so old, so old, yet ever 
wonderfully, gloriously new; I had 
thought to hear it long before this. 

“Mother, isn’t she the dearest, sweet- 
est—?” 

Words failed him. Almost they failed 
me, for a twinge of jealousy gripped me, 
as it grips mothers the world over who 
are about to lose their sons to other 
But I answered: 


women. 
“Yes, my boy.” 
“But Mother! She—she—Perhaps 


she doesn’t—care!” 
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Tears stung my eyelids. He must 
not see me weep! I cheered him, heart- 
ened him. I made some excuse on the 
score of the late hour, when I could 
no longer restrain my tears, held him 
to me, sent him away, happy that I had 
set the seal of approval on his love. I 
cried myself to sleep. 

Came the evening of the last day of 
Enid’s stay with us. I was glad that 
she was going, yet I should miss her 
sorely. I felt, however, that I should 
like the time for Ruth—for the dear, 
intimate things that are part and parcel 
of an engagement that brings closer re- 
lationship already close. I heard Enid 
talking to John. He was half sick with 
a horrid cold, poor Johndear, and so 
fussy that I made no _ remonstrance, 
though he hung his necktie over the back 
of one chair, his collar over another, 
and discarded his shoes on the rug in 
front of the divan. When she went in 
—a little black shadow, this evening, 
in her gown of black, with an Oriental 
sarf trailing from her shoulder—John 
had raised his head from my best em- 
broidered sofa pillow and croaked: 

“I sure ab glad thad you're here. 
Ged the yougsder to show you his idved- 
tion.” 

So I had failed my children, after all! 
It proved a bitter pill to swallow. I 
stood convicted of the “pound foolish” 
expenditure of time and thought over 
non-essentials, while big issues remained 
untouched. Even Mrs. DeLacey, with 
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her everlasting club work had kept more 
in touch with the times than 1. And 
this young girl, Enid, young in every- 
thing save wisdom, ‘showed me wherein 
l erred. ‘The hurt was deep. No one 
had ever mentioned an invention to me. 
My son’s invention! Doubtless he had 
kept it from me because of my lack of 
sympathy with all pursuits save the one 
I had chosen for him. I had determined 
that he should be a poet. Yet his fa- 
ther knew of this other work of which 
I had not been told. 

We all went into the garden, present- 
ly; a June garden sweetly decked as 
for a carnival of love, vocal with the 
melody of a night-singing bird. Ruth 
had come over; she and I strolled 
through one of the aisles of roses, daugh- 
ter Janice and the patently infatuated 
“seven-footer,’ a young townsman, 
through another. But Enid and Paul 
went into his workshop. 

I looked at Ruth; she looked at me, 
then away. 

“He has taken her into his room!” | 
whispered. 

HE nodded. Words were useless. 
« ) Who better than I who had borne 
him, and who had never been asked into 
the place where he sat with his soul, 
knew what Enid meant to my son? It 
was his love for Enid that he had con- 
fessed to me. 

“You tried to 
him,” Ruth whispered. 
do that, pretty Mama. 


arrange his life for 
“But you can’t 
There’s some- 
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thing more than the call of love to love 
between them. It’s the call of like to 
like. I’ve felt it from the first.” 

“I—I never dreamed—” I gasped; 

but she kept on as if she had not heard 
me: 
“Because she is a great woman, he 
will be a great man.” Her voice broke 
on the last word, but quickly mended. 
“He never said a word of love to me. 
Her house will not always be in order, 
because she will be out with him, climb- 
ing hand in hand to the top of the tall- 
est hill that she can find, so that they 
may get the view beyond. Their chil- 
dren—oh, their children will be wonder- 
ful!” 

The door of the workshop opened and 
the two of whom we spoke came forth, 
Enid a step in advance. Her face—lI 
shall never forget her face! ‘Tear-wet 
though it was, a miracle of joy had 
made it luminous. And my son, a shy 
boy but yesterday, had become a man! 

Over in that other aisle of roses, my 
daughter born of my body was—lI sur- 
mised—getting herself engaged. Re- 
mained to me only little daughter Ruth, 
of the solemn eyes. I laid my arm across 
her shoulders, swung her about. 

“They don’t need us,” I whispered. 
“But we must not let them get too far 


from us. Not by standing still can we 
keep up with them. Help me, Ruth! 
I’m 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
W here new ways and old ways meet.” 





ART IN THE ULTRA-MODERN 


(Continued from page 218 





SN’T she a beautiful child? I always say to Mr. Jones, 

my husband, that she gets it from my side of the family. 
I think an appreciation of beauty brings beauty, don’t you? 
You know what I mean? I feel beauty so; my temperament, 
I suppose. See her looking at that picture with such a rapt 
expression? She has such refinement of feeling for a child. 
You know what I mean? So spiritual. Wouldn’t you just 
love to paint her portrait?—You’re not a portrait painter— 
Oh, indeed! I thought al/ artists painted portraits. Oh, 
I see. Some painters are so clever at painting land- 
scapes. We watched one in a window on Market street the 
other day, and I declare if he didn’t turn them out one after 
the other! I never saw anything like it. Of course they 
weren't the very highest art, because you could tell which 
was mountains and which was sky, and so on. But so reason- 
able; only two dollars. Some painters charge so much. A 
friend of mine has one, not a bit larger, and she paid fifty 
dollars for it. Not a bit more paint in it. Of course the 
frame is nicer—I do. like nice frames, don’t you? I always 
say they are so refined. 

Would I like to sit down—why, thank you, I guess I 
would—My! That is a relief! Goodness! Look at that 
splotch over there. The second from the end. What is the num- 
ber, ninety-two? Thank you—here it is: “Late Afternoon,” 
by Everett Powell. Isn’t it awful? What can people see in 
such a mess. I always say, those folks that like such things 
can have ’em; for me, give me something pretty. I’m so 
sensitive to inharmony. That picture makes me fairly ill. if 
you know what I mean—What—Powell!- My goodness, 


don’t tell me that is your picture—Well, I never. Of course, 
it isn’t so awfully bad—what I mean is—Of course, I can’t 
see it very well from here—There. Oh, how much better it 
looks from here. More—more—You know what I mean? 
More quality. Really delightful. How I love those moun- 
tains at the back! I adore mountains in pictures, don’t you? 
Not mountains? Oh, I see now. How stupid—clouds, of 
course. Aren’t they lovely? I always say there is something 
so spiritual about clouds. You know what I mean? 

Why, Ermintrude, darling! Ermintrude! E£rmintrude! 
Ermintrude Violet Jones, you stop your crying this instant 
and tell me what the matter is! Your gum? Well, what 
about it? Mr. Powell sat on it—well— 

I must say, Mr. Powell, I don’t think that is any way to 
talk to a little girl. I’m sure she didn’t mean any harm, 
and after all it was her gum, wasn’t it? She can’t bear to 
be spoken to harshly; she is so sensitive, so spiritual. What's 
that, Ermintrude? My fault—ZI told you to put it on the 
seat—Why Ermintrude Violet Jones, I told you distinctly 
to put it under the seat. Why, I never!—If your gum is 
spoiled, Ermintrude Violet, it is your own fault. I’m sure 
Mr. Powell would not have sat on it if he had known it 
was your gum. What? Get it off Mr. Powell’s coat for 
you? Why, darling, it won’t come off—at least I don’t 
think it will—Will it, Mr. Powell? 

‘I don’t think artists are so very 
Mammal! 


Well, for goodness sake! 
refined! Now Ermintrude, darling, don’t cry so. 
get her some more gum. 
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LEO CARRILLO 


AN FRANCISCANS are rejoicing 
in the coming of Leo Carrillo to 
star in Thomas Wilke’s stock com- 

pany at the Alcazar. And Mr. Carrillo 
says he is mighty glad to get back to San 
Francisco. But this is no more than is to 
be expected for, as he pridefully remind- 
ed me, not only is Carrillo a native son 
but his family have lived here for three 
hundred and fifty years; his grandfather, 
he told me, was the first provisional 
governor, and his grandmother made the 
first American flag of California origin. 

Carrillo is very much interested in 
the preservation of the remaining land 
marks of the old Spanish civilization 
in the state. “I have implicit faith in 
California’s future,” he declared, “but 
it will be greatly enhanced by carrying 
over into it something of the romance 
of its earliest civilization. It is to be 
regretted that most of the old adobe 
buildings of the Spanish days have al- 
ready disappeared.” 

“Magnolia,” the popular comedy by 
Booth Tarkington, was Carrillo’s first 
vehicle upon his return to San Francisco. 
This play was written for Carrillo when 
he and Tarkington were together in 
the South going over the ground which 
is the scene of its action. 

In a way “Magnolia” might be re- 
garded as a remarkable achievement. 
This is in its reconciliation in one per- 
sonality of every characteristic which 
could appeal to the varied tastes of the 
theater going public. Combined in the 
hero, with a stupendous disregard for 
consistency or probability, are the poet 
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and nature lover; the man of action and 
king of the Mississippi rough element ; 
the timid pacific admirer of Thoreau 
and Rousseau evolving into the “notor- 
ious Colonel Blake’, terror of all the 
black belt; the weakling who would not 
fight for his sweetheart, and the idol 
of “the ladies of the Sabines.” But 
much in the way of improbability can 
be excused in a play of satirical char- 
acter when its irony is as pointed and 
the play as well constructed as is 
“Magnolia.” 

“Lombardi Ltd.,” which apparently 
is to Carrillo’s reportoire what ‘The 
Chocolate Soldier” is to comic opera, 
and fried chicken is to a Dixie menu, 
an ever recurrent and popular offering, 
opened at the Alcazar in April with 
three members of the original New 
York cast. It is expected that “Lom- 
bardi” will run about four weeks, after 
which Carrillo will present ““The Hur- 
dy-Gurdy Man,” a new play by Lero 
Clemens. This being in the Italian 
dialect, which won the actor success 
as Tito Lombardi and Mike Angelo, 
there is reason to expect it will follow 
in the successful footsteps of those two 
dramatic “best sellers.” 





ANGELS FLIGHT 
HAT a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country and among 
his own people seemed once more to be 
demonstrated by the small houses that 
witnessed the San Francisco Telegraph 
Hill Players’ recent presentation of 
“Angels Flight.”” This was the first 
production of the play, a three act 
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comedy by Miriam Allen DeFord; or 
Mrs. Maynard Shipley of Sausalito, as 
she is when out of professional character. 

Miss DeFord, not unlike the majority 
of those connected with the Little Thea- 
ter movement, is obviously under the in- 
fluence of the Shavian school of drama. 
This lack of originality which so defin- 
itely classifies the play, makes it fall 
short of greatness. It is, however, an 
exceedingly good play; a much better 
play than a very large proportion of 
those enjoying a long and spectacular 
vogue. It has more plot than do most 
plays of the modern radical school, but 
its real strength lies in its effective 
dramatic situations and Miss DeFord’s 
unusual skill at characterization. 

The characterization of Francis Cain 
is the play. Here is a character totally 
irresponsible, unconscious of the _ least 
moving conventional spirit, a lightbearer 
whose faith in his own message is sub- 
lime in its egotism. He plays the cad 
and villian with the three members of 
Roderick Leigh’s household; the wife, 
the sister and the daughter. But with 
these three virtuous women who were 
so sadly tangled with Cain’s past, and 
through no fault of their own certainly, 
except natural feminine susceptibility, the 
part of villian and cad proved to be as 
unprofitable as the role of torch bearer. 
At the climax the three women stood 
opposed to their oppresser, grouped in 
ironical imitation of Greek tragedy, the 
Eternally Faithful to the established or- 
der of things against the Eternally 
Persecuted Angel of Light; female con- 
servatism against male individualism. 








OUR MAY CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 193) 


EMMA BENNETT MILLER comes back 
to Overland after an absence of some years. 
She is a resident of Sandy, Oregon. Since 
she is correspondent for the Oregon Daily 
Journal and The Timberman, and has a 
department in the Oregon City Enterprise, 
beside being a conscientious housewife, she 
has little time to write verse. 

MILDRED HUDSON AMMONS is pure- 
ly a Western product in birth and educa 
tion. She is a writer of short stories and 
has taught school in the sagebrush country. 
Mrs. Ammons writes us from Portland that 


“my best accomplishmen is Junior, age three, 
who helps (or hinders) in my writing.” 

AUDRED BUNCH is a senior at William- 
ette University, majoring in English and 
Philosophy. She has appeared in several 
periodicals, but announces that the most 
significant happening in connection with her 
work in verse was the winning of honorable 
mention in the Poetry Society of America’s 
Undergraduate contest for 1923. 

VERNE BRIGHT has previously ap- 
peared in Overland. Having found frequent 
place in Life, Smart Set, Lariat and other 
magazines, Mr. Bright says he has dis- 
covered “that there is no money to be made 
writing poetry.” He resides at Beaverton. 


ELEANOR ALLEN is a native of Oregon, 
born in Philomath 24 years ago of an old 
pioneer family, and now resident in Port- 
land. She, too, has found recognition in 
not a few magazines. 

PERRY PRESCOTT REIGELMAN holds 
the degrees of Bachelor of Oratory and 
Bachelor of Law, from Williamette Uni- 
versity. Mr. Reigelman has spent some 
years in the routine of news writing, to- 
gether with some short stories and verse. 
He says, “I am now engaged in horticul- 
ture, specializing in filbert and gooseberry 
growing, which keeps me rambling over 
35 of Oregon’s finest acres.” 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Ben Legere’s interpretation of Francis 
Cain, in spite of all the serpentine at- 
titudinizing, seemed to bring out all of 
the subtle combination of the genius and 
the degenerate. 


LA GOLONDRINA 

The Mission Players have closed 
their season at the old mission playhouse 
at San Gabriel with the 2300th per- 
formance of the Mission play. On May 
Sth, they open for a four or six weeks’ 
run at the Columbia Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, in “La Golondrina.” This play 
also tells the story of early California, 
but of a time several years later than 
the mission period. 





—Sara LAKE. 


YANKEE CAPTAIN AND 
SOUTHERN PILOT 
(Continued from page 201) 
Following the war a time of great de- 
pression came upon American shipping; 
the end of an era had arrived when no 
one watched or knew—the clipper ship 

was passing. 

Our captain sought work in Wash- 
ington. It was a welcome change to 
the family, this of living in the pic- 
turesque old capitol town. “At the 
time Boss Shepard reclaimed Washing- 
ton from a quagmire,” the captain’s 
daughter writes, ““Making it a city of 
beautiful streets, my brother Harry was 





Telegraph Hill Players 


“The Master” 


By HERMANN BAHR 


PLAZA THEATRE 


BEGINNING APRIL 26—FOR AN INDEFINITE 


If you are interested in joining The Telegraph Hill Play- 
ers or receiving notices of their performances, address 
1413 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Phone Kearny 1535. 
Regular prices, $1.50, $1.10, 55c. Reduced rates to holders 
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Young Men 


Add _ Specialized 
your present experience and knowl- 
edge of Business and you will find 
yourself 
for advancement. 


For 


Heald’s has been training young 
men for responsible, executive po- 
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in business 


Training to 


immediately considered 


more than sixty years 


sitions—Hea!d Methods are recog- 


nized to be the safest, most prac- 


tical and most direct. 
Write to Mr. Lesseman for 


one of his helpers. He had a coal and 
lumber yard besides, and here he kept a 
cow. One of the men at the yard would 
bring the milk up to the house with an 
old rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay.” Harry, 
it seems, formed the habit of taking this 
precious horse out Pennsylvania Avenue 
for a little “brush” with any _horse- 
fancier who was prone to accommodate. 

“He wasn’t a handsome animal,” says 
Mrs. Hudson, “nor the surrey one to 
be proud of—but Harry got a deal of 
fun out of him—driving on the ‘Avenue.’ 
He never drove with a whip, but when 
he spoke, the old horse would lay his 
ears back, stretch out his legs, and the 
swell turn-out with all its trappings 
would have nothing but our dust!” 

“Those were merry days in Washing- 
ton. Harry had taken a good sized 
house and Mary was installed as house- 
keeper. Father was ashore there think- 
ing to find business to occupy him on 
land and keep him with his family— 
but he never found it.” 

So, in spite of the family’s happiness, 
there is a note of sadness in the cap- 
tain’s letter, written to a friend in old 
Freeport in the autumn of ’73—the 
panic year. 

“IT am already beginning to have a great 
longing for the quiet of the ocean. And it 
would not trouble me to be buried there, 
after 44 years passed upon its bosom. It is 


the largest of all cemeteries, and the same 
waves roll over all—the same requiem of 


| 
Booklet | 


HEALD’S 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the ocean is sung to the honor of all. 

In all the daily scenes of complaint and 
distress that I am constantly witnessing my 
mind travels back to the peaceful, quiet, 
country village where people know but lit- 
tle of the misery, anxiety and distress 
caused by money panics. Let others enjoy 
the cares and disquietudes of city life, but 
for me, give me the peace and quietness 
and calm repose of country life, or the sea 
for the rest of my days.” 

Thus the sea called him once more,— 
and Captain Mitchell—destined never 
again to enjoy the peace of Freeport 
life—crept home around the Horn on 
his last passage, in the year ’76, and 
made his final port in New Jersey. Thus 
passed a splendid type of clipper cap- 
tain, not a bucko mate nor a “hazing 
master’’—but one resolute and kindly, 
who governed men through the integrity 
of a staunch but gentle spirit. 


Those “old, capable times” as Mark 
Twain calls them, are gone. “The wild 
waves roll over the red sun” of yes- 
terday, where the clipper ships have van- 
ished like silver clouds, “leaving not a 
wrack behind.” But certain imperishable 
memories live on. And one cannot help 
recurring to that refrain which passed 
through the mind of the youthful Joseph 
Conrad as he bid silent goodbye to the 
mate of the old Judea: 

“And may the Great Sea where he 


lies now rock him gently, rest him ten- 
derly until the end of time.” 
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The record of this House, now 42 years 
without loss to any client, is the best assur- 
ance an investor can have of the certainty 
of prompt payment of Straus Bonds. 

Write for the reasons for this record, and 
current offerings of sound bonds, yielding 


6 and 614%. Ask for 
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WITH CALIFORNIA WRITERS 


WO recent books, Doctor David Starr 
THE CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN PRIZE Jordan's Days Of a Man and Will Ir- 
win’s Christ or Mars stand in an interesting 
$50 relation to each other. It is not a strange 

thing that a pupil of a prophet of democracy 
should arraign belligerent lands with the 


is offered through Overland Monthly for the best lyric of question Christ or Mars? Neither is it 
strange that out of a democracy in Ar- 


thirty lines or less, submitted under the conditions of the i cadia, with its intangible Stanford spirit, 
which people tried vainly to explain by 
remoteness and newness, should come Hoov- 
er and Kellogg to feed Europe, and Will 
Irwin in the cause of peace to demand of 
civilized nations, ‘Christ or Mars?” 

Yet who of the “old guard” would have 
$50 predicted that Will Irwin was to be the 
torch-bearer of Stanford ideals? Some : 
: : : those ideals are set forth in such essays 0 
is offered through Overland Monthly for the best short story, imer Seoteste as Fie Mood of Ge te 
written and submitted under the contest terms as announced. tions or The Human Harvest, The Call of 
the Twentieth Century, and The Strength 
of Being Clean, originally published under 


contest as already announced. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN WOMEN 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES the admirable title, The Quest for Unearned 
| Happiness. Undoubtedly Irwin was gifted, 
are offered by Overland Monthly. and gifted people should be torch-bearers, 


but he was said not to work much at his 
trade. We all knew he would be a writer. 
He would make a new place in society 
verse—perhaps humor in some new form. 
Whatever the Irwin brothers wrote would 
have literary finish and readableness, a bub- 
bling over with the sheer joy of living. 


<ona> 


Full particulars are given in February Overland Monthly. 
Send 25c in stamps for a copy of the issue. We knew Will Irwin would write, but 


we didn’t know he would go South to make 
for Collier’s Weekly an investigation of the 
sale of liquor to Negroes, an investigation 
that, as much as any one thing, enabled the 
South to go dry. What would the para- 
graphers on the Chaparral have said had 
such activity on Irwin’s part been predicted 


(Continued on page 236) 
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The Editor’s Brief Case 


the affections of its readers which neither time nor 

distance nor vicissitudes—and the old Bear has 
known many of them!—can dim. Scarcely a mail but brings 
to the editor’s desk a card or a letter expressing the writer’s 
joy that Overland is once more coming into its own. Only 
the other day came a letter from ’way back in Oklahoma. 
It is too long to quote in full, unfortunately: 

“Dear friend of my lang syne yesteryears: 

“How pleased I am to know that you have survived the 
vicissitudes of an occasional semi-desuetude put upon you 
by force of circumstances over which you seem to have no 
control. Shame on the literati of the great West Coast 
that they almost permitted you to meet with dissolution! 
Is it possible that these people forget that you were the very 
first organ of wide influence at our western gateway to 
bring into existence a purely individual, characteristic West 
Coast literature? Do these people forget that you wrought 
from the rude outposts of civilization a humor and pathos,— 
in fact, a new form of literature which took an English- 
speaking world by storm—a literature so virile and so full of 
red blood, and so human that, while it has been patterned 
after from that day to this, it has not been and never will 
be, improved upon? Where has gone the pride and grati- 
tude of the West Coasters and their descendants that they 
seem to have sadly forgotten the debt they owe you? 

They seem to bear in grateful memory the one who begat 
you; but O, how they have neglected the deserving child 
of a worthy father! 

How glad 1 am that some apparently able doctors have 
come across you, armed with pulmotors and other late appli- 
ances for revivifying; and seemingly with the determination 
to restore you to your pristine vigor and virility, and start 
you down life’s road again with the assurance of a long and 
happy future smiling gladly at you from clear across a 
continent to the land of sunset—your habitat! 


WONDER if you can remember how we of Indiana 

and Illinois smiled (and sometimes wept) at you and 
the one who begat you; and how we welcomed you and 
the tales you told, as we sat around the old fire-place and 
heard father or mother read your stories in the light of 
the back-log’s blaze. I wonder if you can remember how 
we lads were gladly permitted to read your pages when, a 
few years later, we were old enough to do so—O, for the 
joy and pleasure of memory and reminiscent things born of 
the times when father brought the Overland Monthly home 
from the city and laid it upon the chimney jamb where stood 
the big and heavy old-fashioned iron candle sticks. Then 
the evening of contentment and wide-eyed wonderment as 
father read from the Overland’s pages. He read aloud, 
and right then was born in our minds the great desire to 
see far-off California,—a desire which we always held, but 
which we did not find a way to gratify until more than 
forty years later on. 


e VERLAND MONTHLY seems to hold a place in 


There have been times since then when we came to feel 
that you were to be numbered with the many other good 
things that have passed out of life. But we find it is no 
such thing; and O, how glad we are for that! Why, the 
very name “Overland” is inspiring; and it awakens memories 
of the realest romance this country has ever knowed! Go 
on, old frien; go on and grow; and I’ll keep an eye on ye 
and lend ye a helpin’ hand when and wherever I kin. Hug 
the grizzly b’ar fer me; but, for the love of “Truthful 
James,” don’t let the pesky varmint hug ye back ag’in.” 

And that is signed by Overland’s good old friend Joseph 


R. Piatt. 
R 


ND THEN this extract from another letter: 

“Coming home from Mill Valley yesterday, at the 
Ferry station I possessed myself of the March number of 
Overland. It was—is—a delight: its personal appearance, 
subject matter, everything; special mention; articles and 
poetry—I have not read the stories yet. 

The Thad Welches were among my close and interesting 
friends until they removed to Santa Barbara—so you may 
know the interest Helen Vernon Reid’s well-written paper 
has for me. Your sketch of Mrs. Spreckles is alluring and 
is a great satisfaction to many beside myself who had very 
much wanted to know more of her history than her noble 
work tells us. Then your “Beginnings of Etching in Cali- 
fornia” appeals. To be an artist in black and white was 
my ambition before the newspaper office got me. Then there 
is my versatile friend Torrey Connor. (What about her 
artistic “Silhouette” in which she took so much pride, and 
justly?) And Charles Shinn; we were on the staff of The 
Star at the same time. How thoroughly grounded he is in 
the history of the State. And how scholarly all his work. 

If San Franciscans (and others “round about” as Charles 
Keeler says it) give to this dear old magazine in its new 
life the support it deserves, it will come into its own again 
THE Magazine of the Golden West. 


Fraternally yours, 
EurFima C. TompkKINs. 


ND THESE are only two from many. Overland’s 

newspaper friends, too, are very kind. The San 
Diego Sunday Union of March 9 comments editorially under 
the caption “Hello, Bear:” 

“A sturdy effort to perpetuate California literary tradi- 
tions—that’s the impression conveyed by the recent reap- 
pearance of the Overland Monthly. 

(Certain Californians have undertaken to re-establish this 
California publication, rich in its tradition, and their fellow 
Californians can hardly fail to wish them success.” 
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WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? - - 


TOG 


New Macmillan Books 


Harrington Hext 
“Cock Robin” and “Jenny Wren’, twin sisters, both met with 
unexpected misfortune and the death of “Cock Robin” started 
a train of circumstances which uncovered an amazing mystery. 
With no little surprise you will learn the truth about WHO 
KILLED COCK ROBIN? - - - - - $2.00 


THE DREAM =- - - 


H.G. Wells 


This famous novelist has given us another charming story of 
today as seen in a vivid dream by Sarnac, a Utopian of two 
thousand years hence. You will be delighted and very much 
amused with the descriptions of familiar things and will look 
with amazement at what we do, believe and endure - $2.50 


BIRTH - - - - 


Zona Gale 


Developing characters into real people is one of Miss Gale’s 
accomplishments, and in this story of small town life in Burage, 
Wisconsin, she presents the little insignificant Marshall Pitt 
selling jams and pickles, and tells in a sympathetic way how he 
struggles to overcome his shortcomings and meets the standards 


of living in Burage - 


NONE SO BLIND - - 


: ee | | 


- - Albert Parker Fitch 


Dick Blaisdell has made a failure of his first three years at 
Harvard and has lost his self respect. He makes new resolutions 
in his senior year and with the influence of the daughter of an 
old Boston family he makes a success of his own life, but the 
girl who inspired him fails to match his power. It is the kind 
of novel we have long been waiting for - - - $2.50 


AT ALL BOOK STORES OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


350 Mission STREET 


SAN Francisco, CAL. 





THE HIGH-GRADERS 
Continued from page 217) 


the thinnest possible layer of peeling 
from the potatoes. 

“You've had some experience at that,” 
ventured the older woman. “I know 
you're from the city. I can tell that 
from your ways, but you’re not one of 
them ‘stuck-ups’ that come out to the 
desert sometimes and expect to find rat- 
tlers and Gila Monsters under every 
sage brush, and gunmen around every 


corner.” Ann smiled her appreciation 
of the compliment. 

“T was domestic science teacher in the 
Los Angeles schools,” she confessed, 
“and,” she added somewhat consciously, 
“T think that it might have been better 
had I stayed with my position.” 

“Tut, tut, honey,” scoffed Mrs. Car- 
son, “You're just a little homesick, that’s 
all. Why, you'll just love this country 
in less’n a month.” Mrs. Carson’s 
brows contracted thoughtfully, “Now 
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I’m ashamed to ask, but what is domes- 
tic science?” 

Ann patiently and thoroughly ex. 
plained the nature of her former voca- 
tion, while Mrs. Carson, her hands fyl] 
of dough, listened intently. 


“And I was goin’ to show you how 
to cook,” she said, with deep self dis- 
dain, “The nerve of me. It’s awful 
sometimes, honey, but you'll excuse me 
this time, won’t you? I wanted to 
make you feel so at home. 


Mrs. Carson was very contrite over 
what she thought her asinine presump- 
tion. She felt that sensation of lowli- 
ness which the country woman often 
experiences in the presence of her more 
sophisticated city sister. 

“You must excuse me,” she went on 
apologetically, “When us women live 
out here in the sage brush so long we 
get to thinkin’ there ain’t anybody but 
us. We're somethin’ like burros. They 
think jackasses are the only animals in 
the world till they see an automobile 
come tearin’ along. Then they wake 
up, if burros can wake up.” She af- 
fixed the qualification, which produced 
a merry laugh from the girl. This 
erased Mrs. Carson’s self abasement and 
she was herself once more. ‘The laugh 
also awoke Barbara, who came rubbing 
her not yet sleep satisfied eyes. 

(Continued next month) 





CALIFORNIA WRITERS 
(Continued from page 234) 


then? How could we know that he, more 
than any other Stanford student, would put 
into words the real feeling of the American 
people against war? 


My first glimpse of Irwin was at a kirmess 
held in the Stanford museum to raise money 
for the purchase of the Hildebrand library. 
He was a curly-headed youth in spectacles 
—horn bows had not yet come in. He was 
acting as speiler for a mirth-provoking side- 
show that exhibited, among other wonders, 
a mermaid that had come through the pipes 
from Sears Lake and had been found in 4 
Faculty bathtub. The Pike and the Zone 
were yet to come, but he showed forth 
speilers past and future in a delicious bit 
of burlesque. 


I met him first when at the suggestion 
of Miss March, gymnasium director, | 
called on a girl whose plans for college 
had been ended by an accident. Will Irwin 
was there, telling her stories and describing 
his own college experiences with a wealth 
of spontaneous jollity for the benefit of the 
shut-in. He did not like science, which he 
was studying with Doctor W. W. Thoburn, 
whom Doctor Jordan called “the heart of 
the University.” With picturesque exag- 
geration Irwin told how heartily he hated 
any kind of science, and consequently any- 
body who taught it. The boyish outburst 
against Doctor Thoburn recalled itself when 
I read the introduction to Irwin’s Latins 
at War, for that introduction sounds exactly 
as if Doctor Thoburn had written it! 
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WITH OREGON WRITERS 
By Viola Price Franklin 


OING out alone into a world of struggle, 

with only her two white hands like 
delicate bird wings, to help her win in the 
strife, Mary Carolyn Davies has achieved 
greatly. Recently, in one short week, two 
honors came to her; she won the Circuit 
Rider Contest, a prize of $100, over five 
hundred contestants, and she was elected 
President of the Northwest Poetry Society. 
The winning poem was set to music and 
sung at the unveiling of the statue to the 
Circuit Rider by A. Phimister Proctor, on 
April 19, on the Capitol Grounds. The 
Northwest Poetry Society has been organized 
at the request of Mrs. Edwin Markham, 
and will affiliate with the Poetry Society of 
America. 

The beautiful poetry of Mary Carolyn 
Davies is no more interesting than is the 
charming personality of the poet herself. 
All love her. Her birthplace in Washing- 
ton; her early home in Portland, where she 
published her first verse; her university days 
at Berkeley, where she won poetry prizes; 
her residence in New York, where she at- 
tended New York University, and still main- 
tains a studio, have all helped to make her 
range of observation wide and varied. Then 


she has roamed the hills and prairies; is - 


a member of the Blackfoot Indian tribe; 
has romped with children and participated 
in athletics; and is an excellent horsewom- 
an—in short has been an all-round nature 
lover. 

Her latest work “The Skyline Trail,” a 
book of western poetry, chiefly of Oregon 
setting, will soon be released by Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. It is dedicated to the pioneers 
of Oregon, and the sky blue cover con- 
tains a picture of snow-capped mountains in 
the background-seen through a canyon, with 
a line of covered wagons trailing across the 
foreground. 


Charles Alexander, author of Fang in 
the Forest, and editor of two literary pages 
in the Albany Sunday Democrat, has scored 
again. The Portland Library Association 
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requested him to read from his book over 
radio, March 3rd. The Standard Catalog 
Bi-monthly, published by H. W. Wilson Co., 
Jan. 1924—recommends the book very highly 
quoting from the Boston Transcript: “Mr. 
Alexander deserves to be placed side by 
side with the creator of Mowgli and the 
Jungle books.” High praises, but deserved. 

Mr. Alexander tells me that from his 
stack of reviews, ranging from Honolulu to 
New York, but one is unfavorable. He 
added “I have been amazed at the fine re- 
views; the one in the Boston Transcript 
especially pleased me, for I had not looked 
for praise in such conservative quarters. 
Thus far ‘Fang in the Forest’ has outsold 
any book in the Northwest, written by a 
Northwesterner; and from what little I can 
hear from the East it is beginning to take 
hold there.” 


ARTHUR M. HARRIS of Ore- 
gon, author of “Pirate Tales from the 
Law” had a rather unusual career be- 
fore being admitted to the Oregon bar. 
Here are a few high-lights: cabin-boy 
on a North Sea coaster; art student in 
London; surveyor in the far West; ap- 
plicant, while penniless in Montana, 
for a job of sheep-herding, and rejected 
in favor of a one-eyed professional; a 
journey to Chicago on ten cents and 
a scalper’s ticket. Incidentally his ear- 
liest advisers counselled him to become 
a baker. 





RIDDANCE 
Some day 
I say I shall be rid of love. 
You will be dead 
And your white hands 
Most half forgotten. 
Old Charon will not hear 
When I slip my love like a worn coin 
Through a crack in the bottom of his boat. 
The Styx 
Never tells a secret. 


—Vernon Patterson in “The Occident” 
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ETCHING IN CALILFORNIA 
(Continued from page 220) 


to the last the delightfully imaginative 
quality which gave his pictures general 
appeal. His hand was as sure, his lines 
as free and virile, his colors as fresh 
and pure, as a quarter of a century be- 
fore. Of the almost countless pictures 
which felt the impress of his touch only 
a few remained unsold at his death. 
They were pictures which always found 
ready sale, even at the prices which 
his work commanded. ‘They were of 
the sort which found loved and honored 
place both with the connoisseur and with 
the lavman. 


This has not been intended as a critical 
discussion of the art of H. W. Hansen. 
It has been merely a tribute to the 
splendid gentleman whose sympathy and 
encouragement helped many, whose 
faith in his fellowmen persisted in spite 
of disappointment. It is a farewell to 
the artist who so quietly, so unassuming- 
ly and so sincerely sent forth from San 
Francisco his message of beauty. 
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Decimal Tabular is a 


Part of All Models 





The decimal tabulator is an inbuilt 
part of all L. C. Smiths and is fur- 
nished at no additional expense. 
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The decimal tabulator saves time 
| and insures accuracy. As many 
| columns can be written on the 
| sheet as are desired. The keys are 
| located in the keyboard, easily ac- 
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the hands. 


It is invaluable in billing and tab- 
t ulating. 
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Poets and Things 


HE poetry magazines of the month 

display something of a dearth of that 

ware which is their excuse for exist- 
ence. There is jingle and rhyme and words 
a’plenty, but a scarcity of ideas. Poetry 
is something more than a concord of mu- 
sical sounds. Of course the greater num- 
ber of the multitude of contemporary writ- 
ers are not poets, but even as versifiers it 
would seem that they might occasionally put 
forth a combination of words strung upon 
some new theme. 

Of course there is beauty even in old 
themes, and at times the younger writers 
present an untarnished facet which flashes 
a momentary gleam of lovliness from much- 
ly be-written subjects. The Poetry Editor 
finds evidence of this in the Poetry Issue 
of The Occident, now in its forty-second 
year, published by the Associated Students 
of the University of California. 

There are names included in the issue 
which are becoming more or less widely 
known among those who read the poetry 
of the day: Idella Purnell, Roberta Hollo- 
way, Hildegarde Flanner, Vernon Fatterson 
—yet it is in the verse of still younger 
aspirants that the Poetry Editor finds a 


note of greater promise; greater promise - 


because there is in their lines greater evi- 
dence of a return to the principles upon 
which Poetry is based. There is evident, 
indeed, in the entire number an increasing 
appreciation of the fact that Poetry is 
Beauty, and that a departure from the beau- 
tiful means an evanescence, a creation which 
is not of lasting worth. 

Here is a very pleasing lyric by one of 
the associate editors, Jack Lyons: 


TO ONE WHO VOWED 
SHE WOULD LOVE ME 
EVEN AFTER DEATH 


When you go down to Acheron 
And see romantic shadows there, 

Don Juan with his ruffles on, 
And Galahad with golden hair. 


Or some lost singing troubadour, 

Whose fingers wove a queen’s love-knot, 
Or Abelard, or Roland, or 

Elaine’s forbidden Lancelot. 


You will deny the vows you made 
One foolish night before you went, 

And give to some heroic Shade 
Your body’s richest compliment. 


O bind your breasts, perfume your hair 
For Tristan or Endymion, 
And I shall guess the gowns you wear 
When you go down to Acheron— 
When you go down to Acheron. 
And this fragment from Sans 
Louise Lincoln: 


Toi by 


“I miss you in the clattering of feet 


Along the walk—not yours— 

Nor yours, in voices calling out— 

The old, fat, wadded robe you used to lug 
Sprawls limp across the wicker chair. 


The closed door vexes, and the ceiling, 
White and blank above—no ward 

To fill the vacant, echoing corral of lamplight 
My books glint dustily from unused shelves, 
And that last one, we left half-read— 





| HE University of California “Chroni- 
cle” is coming into its own as a literary 
periodical. It is neither the dry-as-dust pub- 
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Tomorrow 


A bond salesman may 
phone you or possibly a 
stock salesman call at 
your home or office. 


Investigate Before You Decide 


REGINALD W. 
EVERETT 


INVESTMENT COUNSELLOR 
544 MONADNOCK BLODG., 
SAN FRANCISCO 
By letter or appointment only 


“Nothing to Sell” 
ee 








lication which its title might indicate nor 
the frothy issue of student standards. It 1s 
serious in its purpose, yet possessing a “read- 
ability” which gives it place on the ordinary 
library table. 

It has its particular appeal to the Poetry 
Editor in that it uses no little verse which 
measures up to sound and sane standards. 
If the “Chronicle” came out each month in- 
stead of quarterly, the Poetry Editor would 
feel that it more nearly fulfilled its mission. 
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$3,500 IN CASH PRIZES 


How many words can you make from the 
letters in the two words “SHEFFIELD 
LABORATORIES”? $2,000 First Prize 
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SHEFFIELD LABORATORIES 


AURORA, ILL. 
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UNION OR OPEN 
SHOP? 
(Continued from page 219) 


with the least delay and at the minimum 
of expense.”’ 


TRADES 


Here is a clear cut issue: shall we 
or shall we not favor the trade unions 
in San Francisco? What are the fac- 
tors that have retarded the industrial 
growth of San Francisco as compared 
with the growth of Los Angeles? 

It is up the readers of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY to act as umpire! 
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OUR MAY CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 232) 


JAY RODERIC DESPAIN was born in 
Illinois, but emigrated to the West almost 
as soon as he could walk. He has been 
a miner, woodsman, painter, farmer and 
teacher. Since his first poem, in 1911, he 
has written about ten thousand lines, mostly 
of a philosophical trend. 

HOWARD McKINLEY CORNING is ac- 
tive as a writer, conducting a column of 
comment in the Albany “Democrat” in ad- 
dition to his verse. Mr. Corning has ap- 
peared in Voices, Palms, and other worth- 
while periodicals. His verse evidences a 
deep love of nature. 

VIOLA PRICE FRANKLIN has had 
previous introduction in Overland, and is 
again presented as one of the group which 
has been active in the organization of the 
poets of the Northwest. 

CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE needs no 
introduction. Known as the author of 
“Broken to the Plow,” and “The Blood Red 
Dawn,” and placed as one of the four best 
short story writers in America, Mr. Dobie 
has a wide and appreciative audience. He 
lives in San Francisco, not far from the 
Overland office. 

HAROLD WALDO is.one of that group 
of younger California writers which is 
bringing forth work of remarkable promise. 
Mr. Waldo’s latest novel, ‘““The Magic Mid- 
land,” is meeting with the approval of both 
critics and reading public. His home is in 
Auburn, up among the California foothills 
where were the richest of the earlier gold 
diggings. 

GRACE JONES MORGAN is a recent 
California acquisition, coming here from her 
native Canada. Her birthplace was Chat- 
ham, Ontario, but whether or not she picked 
out the town because it was the home of 
Arthur Stringer, Janey Canuck, Robert Barr 
and other writers she does not say. At any 
rate, with the encouragement of a scientist 
father, she early caught the writing virus 
and filled columns for the local papers with 
accounts of boating, hunting, digging for In- 
dian relics, etc. She also confesses to oc- 
casional verse. Her recent activities have 
been in fiction, with both short stories and 
novels to her credit. Mrs. Morgan is among 
the most promising of the younger writers 
of California. 

SARKIS BEULAN, who contributes the 
frontispiece to this number of Overland, is 
but twenty-two years of age, a resident of 
Fresno. In view of the fact that such 
instruction as he has had in art has been 
through correspondence, his talent is re- 
markable. He is, naturally, a beginner in 
the field of magazine illustration, but what- 
ever success he may gain in that line the 
prediction is ventured that he will attain 
to far greater heights. Incidentally, not a 
few of California’s now famous artists ap- 
peared early in their career as illustrators 
in Overland. 

PIQUE 
It’s little I care for brown eyes, 

And less I care for blue; 

And devil a bit do I care at all 

For the likes of you. 


With your green eyes and oval face 
And the lacquer of your teeth. 

I never saw women any place 
But brought a man grief. 


I'll go my own way now, d’ye mind. 
And it’s little I care where I go. 
I'll be hating women of every kind 

For maybe a month or so. 


—Ellsworth Stewart in “The Occident” 
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VISUALIZE YOURSELF IN 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


with its delightful all year climate; 
its numerous, safe beaches; and close- 
by its tree-clad, picturesque moun- 
tains; its many romantic landmarks 
and Missions; its innumerable cul- 
tivated valleys and mesas; a whole 
Mountain Empire tied together with 
concrete highways, making motoring 
a veritable pleasure; and above all 
the City and County populated by a 
prosperous and contented people. 


Picture the 1400 acre Balboa Park 
adjoining the business district of San 
Diego containing enough various 
views of grandeur, interesting games, 
and joyous entertainment to amuse 
one for many months. The beautiful 
Spanish-Moorish Exposition buildings 
form an unequaled group set in love- 
ly gardens and surroundings—the 
whole delighting the eye and sense 
of beauty as do few places in America. 
In this enchanting California city is the 


Xotel Sic/ames 


postal card will bring you in- 
sacuiee information about San 
Diego. Address R. B. Thorbus, Man- 


ager Hotel St. James, San Diego, Cal. 





THE DRUMS 
(Continued from page 229) 


Sally swayed. Mist clouded her eyes. 
Her hand went out, caught and clutched 
the arm of the clown, and she turned. 
So that was it. He had not taken her 
when he could. He would not burden 
her now—now that he needed her. Oh, 
he did love her, he did. He did need 
her—And it mattered nothing, the rest. 
held tears and broken 
arms went out and she 


Sally’s cry 
laughter, as her 
ran back to him. 

And over the drums his hands reached 
for her, and his face was pressed to her 
palms. 

“Sally,” 
—Sally.” 


“Sally, Sally 


he cried, wept, 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1924 
Of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, published Monthly at San 

Francisco, Calif., for April 1, 1924. 
State of California, County of San Fran- 
cisco, 8s. 

3efore me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Mabel Moffitt, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that she is the Secretary-Treasurer and Man- 
ager of the Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
nesS Managers are: 

Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco. 

Associate Editor, H. N. Pratt, Alameda. 

Managing Editor, H. N. Pratt. 

Business Manager, Mabel Moffitt, San Fran- 
cisco. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and ad- 
dress, or if owned by more than one indi- 
vidual the name and address of each, should 
be given below if the publication is owned by 
a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be 
given.) 

Overland Monthly and Out West Magaz:ne, 
Consolidated. 


James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Calif. 
T. C. Morehouse, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mabel Moffitt, San Francisco, Calif. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) . 

NONE. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
ad this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by her. 


MABEL MOFFITT, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst 
day of April, 1924. 
EDITH W. BURNHAM, 


(My commission expires Jan. 30, 1926.) 
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Many improvements have modern- 
szed this great hotel, making it the last 
word im comfort and service. 
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Happy Days 
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AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City 
Not a dull day throughout the year—waried 


entertainments every day and evening 
for the entertainment of our guests 


27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf 
Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 
Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on 
grounds). Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. 
Yaily Concerts, and the famous “Cocoanut 


Grove” for dancing every evening. 


Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds 


The Rates Are Moderate 
Write for Chef's Booklet of 


California Recipes and Information 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hotel 




































